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** ARTICLE 75.—General courts-martial may consist of any number of officers from five 
to thirteen, inclusive ; but they shall not consist of less than thirteen when that num- 
ber can be convened without manifest injury to the service.” 


THERE can be no higher or more important function performed by any 
members of a community than that which devolves upon those whose 
duty it is to administer and execute the laws. On the manner in which 
this is done will depend very much the respect in which the law is held 
in such community. If any laws are administered in a lax manner, all 
laws will very speedily fall into contempt, and henceforth society, in place 
of being governed by law, will be governed by a mob. If laws are care- 
lessly or corruptly interpreted by those whose duty it is to construe them 
or execute them, the communities for whose welfare the laws were made 
are sure to suffer the consequences. 

The Article of War which heads this paper is now and has been in 
existence for eighty years, being the old 64th Article of the Act of Con- 
gress of 1806. 

Let us see in what manner this law has been executed in the army. 
There can be, I think, no question in regard to its evident meaning. 
“ They shall not consist of less than thirteen” members. It is the civil 
jury, with one added for the “ baker’s dozen”’ in case of a tie vote ; for, 
unlike cases in the civil courts, the guilt or innocence of the accused is 
determined in a court martial by a majority of votes. Now, although a 
less number than thirteen can be convened and ordered to try cases, even 
the gravest—where the extreme penalty of death is imposed, for exam- 
ple—yet the law says positively the court “ sha// mot consist of /ess than 
thirteen when that number can be convened without manifest injury to 
the service.” Hence, the evident intent was that courts should, in the 
vast majority of cases, consist of thirteen members, and that a less num- 
ber should constitute a court, with the powers of life and death, only 
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when to convene a greater number would be to the “ manifest injury” of 
the military service. 

The phraseology is peculiar, and deserves especial attention and 
consideration in connection with the provisions of other Articles. 

No court can try a case except between the hours of 8 o’clock a. mM. and 
3 P. M., ‘except in cases which, in the opinion of the officer appointing the 
court, require immediate example.” Note the difference in the language. 
There is no case of “manifest injury to the service”’ now, but the court 
can sit before 8 aA. M. or after 3 Pp. M. only by the order “of the officer 
appointing the court,” and for a specific reason. (Art. 94.) 

An army or department commander who is the accuser or prosecutor 
of an officer under his command cannot order the court for his trial (Art. 
72), even should “manifest injury to the service” from his inability 
result. It must be ordered by the highest authority in the land—the 
President of the United States. 

From these two citations it may be reasonably inferred that if the 75th 
Art. intended only that the officer ordering a general court should be the 
judge and the sole judge as to how many members should compose it, it 
would have so stated, but the law goes farther and declares that all gen- 
eral courts shall consist of thirteen members, except when that number 
cannot be convened without “ manifest injury to the service.” The law 
does not say in the opinion of the appointing power, but it must be to 
the manifest injury of the service. But it is manifest, clear, plain, obvious 
and evident that some authority has to decide, when a less number than 
thirteen is convened, that it would be to the injury of the service if a 
greater number were to be ordered to assemble. Hence it has become 
the “custom of the service” when a less number than thirteen is con- 
vened, to place in the order the phrase “‘ No greater number can be con- 
vened without manifest injury to the service.” This, under the law, is 
essential to enable a court of less than thirteen members to proceed to a 
trial; but is it a strict compliance with the law? 

_ In this connection it is well to remark that the very next Article (76) 
provides a remedy when there are not a sufficient number of officers at 
any post to compose a general court by empowering a Department Com- 
mander to order one somewhere else, and transport the accused and the 
necessary witnesses to that place. Now, as a Department Commander 
has the requisite authority under the general laws and regulations to do 
all these things, it is difficult to understand the intent of this 76th Article 
of War, except on the supposition that it was meant to place it always in 
the power of the appointing authority to organize a legal court except 
where the assembling of thirteen would injure the service manifestly. 

To ascertain what this important word means, let us refer to the 
dictionary. Webster defines manifest, “clearly visible to the eye; ob- 
vious to the understanding ; not obscure or difficult to be seen or under- 
stood ; plain, open, apparent, palpable. Manifest, clear, plain, obvious, 
evident. What is clear can be seen in all its bearings ; what is p/aim can 
be seen by any man without study or reflection ; what is obvious lies 
directly in our way, and must be seen by every one; what is evident is 
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seen forcibly, and leaves no hesitation on the mind ; what is MANIFEST 
is evident in a very high degree, striking upon the mind at once with 
overpowering conviction |” 

Hence the injury to the service which is to result from ordering 
thirteen members to act as a general court martial must be so manifest 
as to strike the mind at once with overpowering conviction ! 

And yet there is to-day scarcely a court martial ordered in the army on 
which thirteen members are placed, and the phrase “ No greater number 
can be convened without manifest injury to the service” has become an 
empty phrase and nothing more. Courts of five and seven members are 
ordered to convene every day when it is manifest to every military man 
—including the accused, whose life or commission may be at stake—that 
a full egal court could be ordered without any injury to the service what- 
ever. Nay, worse than this, at places where from ¢hirty to forty officers 
are on duty and available for court martial detail, these courts of five or 
seven members are ordered to assemble, the usual meaningless phrase 
being attached to the order! And this is done over and over again 
in spite of the clearly expressed opinion of that great authority, 
William Wirt, who solemnly declared sixty-seven years ago that such 
a court was not a legal one (Vol. 1, page 299, Opinions of Attorney- 
Generals). 

Is it any wonder that ideas on justice and right should be at so low a 
standard in the military service, or that the Constitutional Commander- 
in-Chief should express the opinion that, “ If some of the proceedings of 
courts-martial, which I have had occasion to examine, present the ideas of 
justice which generally prevail in these tribunals, I am satisfied that they 
should be much reformed, if the honor and honesty of the army and navy 
are by their instrumentality to be vindicated and protected ?” 

Is it any wonder that with these loose notions existing in the army 
that members of courts-martial, solemnly sworn to administer justice ac- 
cording to the provisions of the rules and Articles of War, should sometimes 
find themselves confronted with orders to try offenders for violating a 
paragraph of the Regulations, or that their ideas of the dignity and high 
prerogatives of military courts should be degraded far below what they 
ought to be? 

Anything calculated to degrade the dignity and importance of a tri- 
bunal intrusted with the execution of the laws of the land, brings into 
contempt not only the tribunal, but the law itself. To bestow upon five 
young officers the same powers intrusted by the law to the full court of 
thirteen is like requiring a lieutenant to perform the duties of a major- 
general, or imposingapon a police magistrate the high functions of a 
supreme judge. 

It may be confidently asserted that in very few cases in times of peace 
will any injury result to the service from assembling legal courts of 
thirteen members whenever necessary, and yet every day courts are 
assembled at various posts in the country composed of five or seven 
members, drawn exclusively from officers of the post, to try offenders at 
the post where every member is probably fully acquainted with every 
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detail of the crime committed. No wonder the President of the United 
States expresses the conviction that reform is needed. 

All close corporations are tyrannies, and courts for the administration 
of justice should be as far as possible from these. Cases could be cited 
where two men, tried for exactly the same offense by one court composed 
almost entirely of the officers stationed at the post, were sentenced, the 
oneto a merely nominal punishment, the otherto an extremely severe one. 
What effect such an administration of justice will produce on the disci- 
pline of an army needs no extended remarks. Such a travesty upon 
justice could not very well occur in a full legal court with several of its 
members detailed from abroad. 

One good and very important result will follow from having full courts 
composed of officers from different posts: the cause of justice will be 
promoted, and the more of that kind of promotion there is inthe army 
the better. The forms, customs and usages of courts will become more 
uniform, resulting in parity of punishment for the same or similar offenses. 
Such courts will be, too, the best possible schools for the education of 
officers as jurors and judges, not by any means the least important of the 
functions appertaining to the military profession in a free country. The 
mere fact of bringing officers together on court martial duty will tend 


strongly toward this result. 
JouNn GIBBON, 


Brig.-Gen. U.S. A. 





THE MORAL ASPECT OF THE PROFESSION 
OF ARMS. 


Ir is a difficult and delicate matter to speak of one’s vocation with per- 
fect justice on all sides. It will naturally be inferred that a profession 
chosen for life will carry with it much of unreasoning prejudice in its 
favor; but one writing on the subject heading this article would be more 
apt to be free from any charge of undue feeling, did it relate to any 
other profession than that of “ Arms.”” Every enthusiast who has met 
with success in his profession becomes a most earnest advocate of it, believ- 
ing it to be the profession of all others—that it is the grandest, affords the . 
greatest possibilities to wider reaches of feeling, and greater chance of 
improvement to the human race. The student of the “ Profession of 
Arms ”’ shares this feeling perhaps to a greater extent than others, because 
of the extremes of both good and evil that are open to his view. As he 
looks back on the past, he sees the terrible wrongs perpetrated on inno- 
cent peoples, the most fearful crimes, the horrible sufferings, the frightful 
wastes—all caused by the sword—and he marvels that men could be so 
short-sighted as to injure themselves and their posterities to such great 
extent; and he builds in his imagination the wonderful cities and nations 
that would have been were it not for war. But as he studies more, and 
approaches his own time, the truth begins to dawn upon him, and he sees 
with a clearer vision until the reverse side of the picture bursts upon him. 
Now he can judge with justice, see with impartial eyes, and he never 
hesitates or wavers in his verdict. He feels strong in the moral position 
of his profession; he can see its wondrous possibilities, and he thoroughly 
believes it to be the grandest of all human vocations. 

But outside the profession, there are few who share this feeling, and 
there are some who hold that the Profession of Arms is wrong in any or 
all cases—that the soldier is but little more than a murderer, that war 
dulls and deadens religion, perceptions and feelings. Many who are as 
brave, morally and physically, as Washington, tell us that war is notin 
the order of things ordained by God, that it can always be averted hon- 
orably, and that men and nations engaging in it are guilty of the great- 
est sin. 

One has but to read that periodical nuisance, “ Dymond on War,” or 
such works, however worthy they may be in other particulars, as “ Far- 
rar’s Military Customs,” to be convinced of the sin of engaging in the 
military profession. 
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Yet the military student, in consequence of studying in deeper chan- 
nels than other men are wont to sail in, finds that there is nothing in the 
Profession of Arms, regarded as a profession, repugnant or antagonistic to 
the laws of God or man. Every profession has two sides; and according 
as we exercise the gifts given us, do we bring out the good or the bad. 
We study, as a rule, but the good side, for the bad comes naturally to us; 
and when we use the gifts in accordance with the laws of truth, the good 
predominates; but if we slight these same laws, or ignore them, the 
reverse side of the picture only is seen. 

There isno doubt of the bad side of the Profession of Arms, but it is 
not always so easy to see the good, and become convinced that the pro- 
fession can be carried on to the advancement and good of Christianity. 

It will, I think, be conceded that, from a strictly worldly standpoint, 
the Profession of Arms is an honorable one. Do we not meet in history, 
aye, in every day life, with men who are pure, upright and conscientious 
as the Apostles of old, but who are professional soldiers? But the en- 
thusiast goes a step further, and affirms that the Profession of Arms is in 
accordance with progress toward the highest civilization ; that it is ele- 
vating and humanizing in all its influences, and that it is not in any 
sense opposed to religious advancement. 

In these utilitarian days, much as we may theorize, still must we be 
governed by actual facts; therefore the question is not, Is war right, 
proper, Christianizing and elevating? but it is, whether the Profession 
of Arms is one of the elements to work good out of evil, and if so, there 
cannot be in it anything repugnant to the higher instincts of manhood 
and Christianity. The annual overflow of the Nile is a necessary evil, 
that brings, however, comfort and life to thousands of human beings. 
The electric storm is dangerous—it sets fire to and destroys buildings 
and causes death—yet it clears the atmosphere and renders the air 
healthy and salutary. The winter snow lies long months on the ground, 
and with it come the cold and discomforts; yet the snow keeps the 
seeds in the ground warm, that they may spring into life and replenish 
the earth. 

Peace is the normal condition of society, but war is the normal con- 
dition of all animal life on the face of the earth. The great prey upon 
the small, the strong live by destroying the weak. Is not such the case 
with the animal life that fills the depths of the sea? Is it not the case 
with the four-footed beasts that roam the surface of the earth? Is it not 
the case with the feathered tribes that fly in the air? From the whale 
to the tiny mussel ; from the lion to the graceful hare ; from the eagle, 
our symbol of power, to the little song-bird whose melody wakes us in 
the morning and inspires us with love for. Nature’s thanksgiving—this 
is the condition of animal life in its natural state. If there be exceptions 
to this, it is where the educating influences of the highest race—man— 
has been brought to bear beneficially by throwing his protection around 
the weak, and making war upon the voracious and bloodthirsty. And 
this condition of things is seen in every-day life, although we rarely 
notice it, and still less appreciate the blessing of it. It is, nevertheless, 
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an evil from which God works good. The gardens and fields filled with 
plants and flowers, grains and fruits, would be soon destroyed by the 
countless insects were it not for the robins, the sparrows and the doves— 
the scavengers of thestreets. It is said that in parts of Africa and 
America where grow the richest and densest vegetation of the earth, 
were the vultures and buzzards to fail for a single day to perform their 
mission in life, the country would become a very desert. Yet their 
mission of life is the mission of death and destruction. 

Go one step further and we find that this is the natural condition of 
man in his primitive state. Go back to the earliest periods of which 
either profane or sacred history makes mention. Even this small time 
in the history of the race carries us back to the period when the earth 
was peopled by mighty nations, and from out of these misty ages there 
comes to us the traditions of what? Of giant intellects seeking to elevate 
their fellow men? Of mighty kings going about to do good? Mo. The 
history of the earth, of its peoples, its kingdoms, its religions, its passions 
to sway men to the commission of good or evil is full of war in its most 
bloodthirsty and unholy light. The history of every great nation from its 
earliest times is a record of wars some justifiable, most of them evil. But 
the world has, notwithstanding, grown steadily better, and the march of 
improvement, of civilization, of Christianity gains greater impetus with 
each century. 

Wars are instruments of evil whereby good comes, and like other evils 
are often “blessings in disguise;”’ and there is nothing in all creation but 
has some good—if it can only be discovered. There is no rose without 
its thorn; Heaven has given us nothing perfect, not even the knowledge 
of itself, and there are no joys entirely unmixed with sorrow. Thestorm 
at sea tosses the great ships about like feathers, wrecks many lives, and 
sends misery to hundreds of homes. Nevertheless the same storm ren- 
ders the great watery expanses healthful and salutary. Were they stag- 
nant, they would soon become foul, and make the earth uninhabitable to 
man; yet without sun and moon, wind and tides, heat and cold, there 
could be no storms. War, itself so apparently evil, calls forth the great- 
est virtues in human nature. It opens resources and creates inventions 
that would forever be hidden and dormant in times of peace. It produces 
men of strength, intelligence and spirit, and nations of grandeur, stability 
and power. One has to but look at the records of the past to be con- 
vinced of the truth of this assertion. Has ancient Greece ever been 
equaled in master-pieces of art ? yet she was at war continually. What 
caused the lowly cottages of shepherds on the hillsides of sunny italy, 
and on the banks of the sluggish Tiber, to rise into the grandest, the 
greatest and most imperial city of the world—Rome? Was it not war, 
bloody, relentless war, and did not the sword govern more than the 
pen? 

The little spot on the map of Europe called Flanders was for centu- 
ries the theatre of the then bloodiest and most oppressive war in the 
world ; yet the result was but to make Flanders the richest and most 
flourishing state of Europe. The history of England's greatness is a 
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history of war, scarcely without cessation. During the reigns of Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII. and Charles II. scarcely a war cloud cast its shad- 
ow over the green fields of Merrie England or the silver lochs of Bon- 
nie Scotland ; and yet those are the reigns marked as among the most 
tyrannical and oppressive to the British nation. Indeed, among all 
civilized nations long periods of peace have brought about the severest 
reactions and most oppressive tyranny to the peoples. The period called 
the Dark Ages was so named because of the continual war in which all 
Europe was engaged ; yet from this period was evolved the advance- 
ment of the nations of central Europe and the light of the Reformation. 

On the reverse side, take China as an illustration. Centuries ago she 
was as Civilized as she is to-day. For centuries she was left alone, and, 
wrapped up in herself, made no advancement. Recently she has been 
forced to war and her people are waking up, and civilization and Chris- 
tianity are already driving away the superstitious remnants of a half- 
civilized age. 

The reign of least war in France was that of Louis XV., yet that 
was the most licentious and debauching reign of any of the French 
kings. It was followed by the Reign of Terror, and from that arose the 
Spirit of Freedom, that a few years ago resulted in a government by and 
for the people. Our Revolution was a war of resistance to oppression, 
and from out of it was evolved a nation of freemen and an example to the 
earth. There were many in 1861 who condemned the Rebellion—there 
are few who do so now. Did it not raise four millions of human beings 
to the platform of freedom, and reflect a lustre and add a strength to 
the nation hitherto unknown? Did it not open resources, riches and 
wonders before undreamed of ? Where, before the war, only rice, sugar, 
cotton and tobacco were cultivated, now are grown all the vegetables and 
fruits in a greater prodigality than could be possible in the North. The 
Southern States now, as a result of the war, are fast being covered with 
that pioneer of the higher civilization—railroads. They shoot out in all 
directions, like the rays of the sun. The earth gives forth her hidden 
treasures, and the vast coal and iron fields of North Carolina and 
Alabama, the gold mines of Georgia, and the buzz of manufactories all 
over the South fill the air with a monotone of thankful labor. 

If we turn to the barbarous and uncivilized tribes of the earth, we 
do not find the natural condition of man improved. Of course, man in 
his natural state is meant, and let us take as an initial point the actual 
condition of the tribes of interior Africa, as described by the great ex- 
plorer, Stanley. These to-day are represented as the most perfect exam- 
ples of human beings in their normal state—numerous and powerful 
tribes who have never come in contact with civilized man, have never 
even heard of him. All the crimes that attach to human degradation, as 
well as everything that is filthy and vile, even to cannibalism, is the natu- 
ral life of those peoples. Continually at war among themselves and 
among their neighbors; war with scarcely a beginning or an end is their 
daily life. Yet but a few decades ago, until the civilizing hand of war 
with Europeans was laid upon them, the natural condition of the New 
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Zealander, the Fiji Islander, the wild Australian, was no better; and 
coming home we certainly do not find a higher type of Christianity in the 
savage Indian of our plains. A climate better adapted to the physical 
man may have made him somewhat superior intellectually to the races of 
the Southern Hemisphere, but it cannot be said that his moral develop- 
ment is of any higher order. In proof of all this, might be cited numer- 
ous examples of recent date, were there the need, but it is self-evident 
that war is athing impossible to avoid. Von Moltke says: “ Perpetual 
peace is a dream, and it is not even a beautiful dream. War is an ele- 
ment in the order of the world ordained by God.” 

To the metaphysician we leave the decision as to the right and justice 
of each individual war. 

If it can be shown that war reduced toa science is beneficial and 
humanizing in its influences, that it develops the noblest virtues in man- 
kind—courage, self-abnegation, faithfulness to duty, a spirit of sacrifice 
even to laying down one’s life willingly—then will it be proved that the 
greatest virtues of the Christian are also those of the soldier. 

One has but to study the history of war as a science, its effects upon 
the masses who engage in it taken collectively and individually, and its 
result upon the character of armies and nations. If we go back to 
ancient times, we find that war consisted not only in the killing of able- 
bodied males in one struggle for victory, but also in the butchery of the 
wounded and the enslaving of prisoners. ‘Tortures of the cruelest char- 
acter were inflicted, and rapine and ruin were invariably the result of con- 
quest. The sword, the ax, the spear and all the weapons that brought 
the antagonists face to face, had their result in developing to the utmost 
all the animal nature of the individual soldier. Tracing war as an art 
and science, we find it growing each century less murderous in character, 
and though it always has been and always will be demoralizing in itself, 
yet to-day all nations stand higher up the ladder of civilization, because 
of it. To-day our armies go to the field and battle with deadly, terrible 
weapons. The battle is fiercely fought, but it is quickly over and is 
decisive. Often two or three battles decide the war, and it is not pro- 
longed year after year, as a century ago. 

The dead are given decent burial, the wounded, even though they are 
enemies, are cared for, and prisoners of war made to feel themselves 
with friends. It is only when war becomes a science that its humanities 
show above the darkness of crime. Each decade of years marks a 
decrease in the number of wars, and also marks a diminution in their 
length. A couple of centuries ago, ambulances, nurses, hospitals, sur- 
geons were unknown in an army. Then the art of war consisted in 
wearing out the enemy, sapping his life, and destroying him completely. 
Now we strike sudden and terrible blows, by which the war is brought to 
a quicker ending, and is, therefore, productive of less suffering to man- 
kind. Von Moltke says: ‘‘The greatest kindness in war is to bring it 
to a speedy conclusion, and it should be allowable with that view to 
employ all methods, save those that are absolutely objectionable.’ Again, 
the science of war has changed the nature of the courage of the individ- 
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ual soldier. Inthe olden times when he fought face to face, he fought 
for his life, the sight of blood sent a thrill of joy through him; when he 
was hurt, the desire of revenge took possession of.all else in his mind. 
His courage was of the animal sort. Nowit is of an infinitely higher 
order. He does not see the enemy he fights, he only knows that he is 
exposing his life for the good of his country. When he is struck by a 
bullet, the animal gratification of revenge istaken from him, for he does 
not know who struck him. His courage partakes of a moral nature, and 
consists in patiently and obediently obeying orders, of the result of which 
he has no idea, simply because it ishis duty to do so. The brutal and 
violent element is still uppermost in the soldier’s nature, but it is no 
longer alone, and it is not as strong as formerly. He grieves for his 
fallen comrades, and though his face flushes with the exaltation of vic- 
tory, he is saddened to think of the misery and suffering that same vic- 
tory causes to some, and he is glad to do all in his power to alleviate that 
suffering and misery. The Science of War, therefore, is Christianizing in 
the extreme, since it fulfills the law to do good to them who do us evil. 
It is laid down asa principle that a man’s life should be at the disposal 
of hiscountry. That constitutes patriotism. To fight for one’s country 
is a sacred duty, and is, therefore, in no case to be accounted sin. Why 
are laws and government ordained for men if it is not intended that they 
should be perpetuated ? Therefore, every man believing in his country’s 
government, accepting her protection and bounty, owes it to that country 
to cast aside all scruples, and render all assistance for her maintenance, 
even to the laying down of his life. If there had been any moral law 
forbidding a Christian from fighting his country’s battles when waged for 
principle, such men as Washington, Havelock, Vicars, Gardiner and 
hosts of others would have found it out. But as a rule the praying 
men make the best fighting men. Cromwell’s Puritans always 
went into battle with prayers and psalm-singing. The influence of the 
true soldier in an army is wide and great. He instills confidence and 
courage because of the moral weight carried by the performance of his 
duty to God and his country, simply because it is his duty. 

The strict duties of a soldier and a soldier’s life have always been held 
up as a standard of perfection in all other callings and professions, and 
it is because to be successful in any profession one must possess the 
qualifications of a soldier. The “ Profession of Arms” does not only 
engender but encourages fidelity to the cause for which the soldier 
fights, confidence in his leader, hope for the future, charity toward the 
enemy, patience under all privations and trials, courage, both moral and 
physical. War gives the widest opportunities and fullest scope for bring- 
ing these virtues out. But if it be granted that it is right to serve one’s 
country in war, Is the Profession of Arms justified in peace to such an ex- 
tent that one should become an enthusiast init? If justified at all, it is 
to any extent. If we knew a long time before just when and where war 
would come upon us, then we would do away with the Profession of Arms. 
But wars never come after long warnings ; they burst suddenly upon us, 
startling nations and disrupting governments. The time for settling all 
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differences by international tribunals is a great way off ; indeed, as long 
as men possess brute passions, it is doubtful if it ever comes to be gen- 
eral. Wars’must come. They are necessary evils. “In time of war 
prepare for peace.” To be prepared for war is the surest guarantee 
of peace. But to be prepared for war in this scientific age 
requires the study and work of enthusiasts, patient, unremitting and 
long-enduring. And the nations who are the best prepared are those 
who make the greatest strides toward higher civilization and attainments in 
arts and sciences. Witness Germany. The soldier now-a-days to be 
successful must wield his pen as well as his sword, and though the sword 
may exist without the pen, and the pen cannot exist without the sword, 
the two together constitute the strongest power on earth. The most 
powerful nations of the earth are those where the sword has been used 
continually to enforce the decrees of the pen, advancing civilization and 
extending Christianity to all peoples. It follows, therefore, that since 
peace is attained by the higher and better preparation of the sword, the 
Profession of Arms is a noble and peace-making one. 


W. R. HamILtTon, 
rst Liew! O. 3; A. 
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WEST POINT—A NATIONAL SUCCESS. 


In THE UNITED SERVICE for January there appeared an article on West 
Point which, containing as it did very many misstatements, showed a 
conception of the institution the enunciation of which seems little short 
of mischievous. 

This article may be divided, for convenience, intu three parts: An 
arraignment of West Point, its methods and results; a rehearsal of the 
changes which, in the opinion of the writer, must be consummated before 
the institution can satisfy national demands; and a conclusion, which 
latter, relating solely to the trials and hardships of certain ambitious non- 
commissioned officers, and being entirely irrelevant to the question at 
issue, may be dismissed without further consideration. 

Mr. Dana, the writer of the article in question, declares that “it is a 
common misconception that the cadets at West Point are educated and 
trained to fill the vacancies occurring in our, at present, limited land 
forces.” 

This is in truth a “common misconception,” so common that it is 
shared, not only by those having the Academy in their immediate charge, 
and by the army at large, but also by the great majority of those inter- 
ested in and understanding our military necessities. 

These young men are educated that they may become soldiers ; that 
they may, in time of peace, become so familiar with a soldier’s duties that 
they may be ready to serve their country in time of war. And how can 
this be accomplished better than by the camp and garrison service that 
our western frontiers afford ? Happily Cincinnati are as rare as they are 
undesirable ; and we as a nation know that he will best do his work who 
has been educated for and practiced in it. 

Again, Mr. Dana complains that West Point is no longer democratic ; 
that the sons of the foor are no longer found within its walls. Without 
stopping to answer this charge I will ask why is this so? Is the Military 
Academy at fault, or is it the nation at large? or is it these self-same sons 
of the poor ? 

Mr. Dana’s argument at this point is somewhat obscure, but it seems 
to contain that very old and most pernicious heresy, that poverty, of itself, 
constitutes a valid and the most certain claim to recognition and support. 
It should be remembered that “the world owes no man a living,” And 
if the sons of the poor are not found within the walls of West Point 
(which statement I am by no means willing to admit), it is only those 
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who have neither the ambition nor the natural ability to meet the very 
limited requirements of the competitive examination who are excluded. 

Again, in the populous Congressional districts east of the Mississippi, 
how is the Representative to select a candidate for the Academy if not 
by competitive examination ? His personal acquaintance with the youth 
of his district is necessarily limited, and must, perforce, be confined to 
the circle of his immediate friends, who, it is to be supposed, are of the 
same station in life as he ; and even the writer of the article in question 
must admit that we, however democratic we may be, do not make poverty 
and ignorance a prerequisite for the recipiency of our suffrages. 

What, then, is to be done ? We must not have the competitive exami- 
nation because it excludes the ignorant. The Congressman must not 
select the candidate from the circle of his immediate friends, for they 
will be well-to-do and prosperous. There is only one resource—the 
slums and the gutter. In this place alone can be found, at the present 
day, an amount of ignorance and poverty to satisfy what Mr. Dana 
chooses to characterize a national demand. 

The last charge laid at the door of the Military Academy, and the one 
that seems to be the root of all the existing evil, is that the educational 
standard of the institution is far too high. This is a serious matter, and 
it behooves the friends of the Academy to see to it that affairs are put at 
rights. 

West Point has indeed raised its educational standard in the last thirty 
years ; but I do not believe that this fact need cause the graduates of the 
institution or its friends to blush with shame. Have not Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton done the same? Have they not in that time grown from 
colleges to prosperous universities? Have not hundreds of colleges 
throughout our land attained a flourishing prosperity during the last 
thirty years? Let us suppose for one moment that West Point had stood 
still during this march of intellectual improvement, that it had taken a Rip 
Van Winkle sleep for thirty years. What would have been the result ? 
Instead of an army officered by men of ability and education, men who 
are the peers of the graduates of any of our civil colleges, men who are 
the equals of any officers in the world, and to whom we, as a nation, can 
point with pardonable pride, we should have an army officered by men 
poorly educated, inferior in military knowledge and literary acumen to 
many of the men whom they were set to command. 

It is asserted that “there need hardly be fear of contradiction in 
hazarding the opinion that the army of to-day contains officers of the 
highest distinction who could not in their time have passed success- 
fully the preliminary examination of to-day.” Granted that they 
could not; the educational standard of the time would have made 
such a demand manifestly improper. Quite as much out of place, in 
fact, as would be the test of thirty years ago if applied to the candi- 
date of to-day. These, then, young men were in all probability far above 
the average of the class they represented, young men who had made the 
most of their limited advantages ; and it is not to be supposed, were they 
among the youth of this generation, that they would not avail themselves 
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of the far greater educational opportunities of to-day. There “need 
hardly be fear of contradiction in hazarding the opinion” that the 
venerable President Woolsey of Yale could not in his time have passed 
the entrance examination of that institution as required to-day. But 
were he to present himself to-morrow as a youth, asking for admission to: 
that institution, it would not be prepared for the limited requirements of 


fifty years ago. 
‘*Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 


Mr. Dana makes a feeling allusion to certain classes of young men, 
which are, as he declares, unable to enjoy the benefits of West Point. 
It has been my good fortune to know many of these boys of brakesmen 
and lumbermen, these sons of toilers,even on the banks of the Aroostook 
and the shores of Puget Sound, and I have found them boys reared 
neither in poverty nor in ignorance, boys not only capable of passing that 
terrible portal, the preliminary examination, but boys who do pass it, and 
who graduate with honor, of whom the nation may well be proud. 

These, then, are the faults of our national military school as it stands 
at present: It educates its students that they may become soldiers, 
The candidates for admission are selected without favoritism, and so 
selected that the brightest and most capable of those desiring it may 
partake of its benefits. Finally, its educational standard has made an 
advance commensurate with the advance of our civil colleges, and has 
kept pace with the intellectual growth of the age. ‘These are the objects 
sought by those having the Academy in charge, and they are called its 
faults. If we are to do away with all these things, to what new purpose 
are we to turn the institution? Happily, we are informed what is best 
to be done. Instead of entering the army and perfecting the military 
education already begun, the cadets are “‘to disseminate military educa- 
tion, experience and training broadcast among the people ; they are to 
grow up with its youth and polish it by their contact,” to mould and 
make like unto themselves. That is, upon graduation, they are to be 
turned loose to scratch for themselves and for their country’s good. Im- 
agine, if you can, seventy-five young men, trained solely to the profes- 
sion of arms, sent out to fire with martial ardor fifty millions of peace- 
loving people, and to scatter “sweetness and light” in the waste places 
of Philistia. But they are not to be trained solely to the profession of 
arms. They are to be made capable of supporting themselves (and 
scattering the “sweetness and light”) in time of peace, and‘of fighting the 
nation’s battles in time of war. Little Cincinnati ready-made, to be 
supplied upon demand. 

And how is this desired end to be accomplished? Simply by increasing 
the corps of cadets and doubling the appropriations. To this last proposi- 
tion therecan be no serious objection if the need is clearlyshown. From 
the former I beg leave to dissent, for by its adoption a premium will be 
offered to dependence and to the recipients of charity, for I can regard 
as nothing else those young men who, for the remote contingency of ser- 
vice to be rendered in the indefinite future, accept an education from the 
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hands of the government, and even receive pay for so doing, when, by a 
reasonable amount of effort on their part, they might obtain an education 
elsewhere. 

And what will be the result upon the Academy if the plan proposed 
be carried into effect? The institution will possess a body of students 
more than one-half of whom know that they never will be called upon to 
perform the duties for which they are being educated. Will not these 
students turn their attention to those studies that will best fit them for 
civil pursuits? Trusting to get along as best they may should they find 
themselves in the service at graduation, would they not gradually shape 
the curriculum of the Academy to meet their demands? Would we not 
have men not only poorly educated for military duties, but men scarcely 
educated at all for such service. 

But we are informed that the graduates are to be assigned by lot. 
That luck is to decide the matter. Luck is the fool’s victory, and these 
young man will not commit the supreme folly of leaning upon that broken 
reed. 

Concerning Mr. Dana’s plan for appointment under the new regime, 
I have only to say that if Congressmen fail to do their duty it is not to 
be expected that Senators and Governors will be less remiss. 

And finally to all of Mr. Dana’s criticisms and to the plans of improve- 
ment proposed, I would present the one, and to me the best answer, 
West Point as it is. No institution in our land can show better results 
than West Point. No institution turns out graduates better fitted to 
accomplish the work for which they are trained. Not Harvard with its 
princely endowments, not Yale with its magnificent corps of instructors, 
nor Princeton in its steady and persistent struggles for pre-eminence can 
show results more worthy of pride and commendation than can this much 
maligned and little understood West Point. 

A. P. SAWYER, 
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A QUEEN'S THOUGHTS. 


In a charming paper entitled ‘‘ Les Pensées d'une Reine,” M. Louis Ulbach presented the 
readers of La Nouvelle Revue, some time ago, to a new aspirant for literary fame. This 
was no less distinguished a personage than Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, who, under the 
nom de plume of Carmen Sylva, has published several exquisite volumes of prose and 
verse, in her native German. The pensées, however, are in French, ‘“‘the language, par 
excellence, of epigram ;” and while their translation involves many subtle difficulties and 
lack of space prevents their complete rendition, the following have been selected in the 
hope that they will not suffer, beyond recognition, by such rude change, and may possess 
an interest for the purely English reader. A recent writer says of them: ‘‘ In my opinion 
they are quite the best work the Queen has done, and, had she written nothing else, would 
have given her a standing as an author. They are most remarkable, revealing acute 
insight, wide range of intellectual capacity, a broad background of ripe thought.” And 
M. Ulbach introduces his subject, with this admirable tribute to their illustrious com- 
poser : ‘‘ Behold the thoughts of a woman, of a queen. I am tempted to say: ofa true 
woman, of a veritable queen ; so highly do their grace and plenitude of sentiment evince 
the intensity of feminine faculties; so abundantly do their active melancholy, their 
genuine and unswerving kindliness, their simple and noble dignity, proclaim royal intelli- 
gence and virtues.” H. R. Lemiy, U. 8. A. 


“* Man’s honor bears armor and mace ; woman’s has but zephyrs and 
perfumes.” 

“ The child breaks its plaything to see what there is within.” 

“Man isa violin. It is only when the last string is broken that it 
becomes a bit of wood.” 

“ There are people who have the horns of a bull with which to defend 
themselves ; there are others who have only the horns of a snail.” 

“ Distrust a man who has the air of doubting your domestic happi- 
ness.” 

“Woman must submit to love, endure child-birth, share your cares, 
direct your household, bring up your family, be pretty and amiable, to 
boot. Then what were you saying of her weakness, just now ?” 

“In giving herself, woman believes she is giving a world, and man 
that he has received a plaything ; woman thinks she has bestowed an 
eternity, and man that he has accepted the pleasure of a moment.” 

“ Perhaps the great sensitiveness of women springs from the super- 
fluity of magnetism in their system. They are living magnetic needles, 
ever pointing toward their pole ; but the variations are frequent.” 

“The fallen woman only see in the virtuous a mirror which discovers 
her wrinkles—she would break it with rage.” 

“Your wife has brought dishonor upon your home? Perhaps in 
marrying her you have been the first to dishonor her.” 
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“ A woman often utters a bold thought, but she recoils, affrighted, if 
taken at her word.” 

“The woman of the world with difficulty remains the wife of her hus- 
band.” . 

“ Coquetry is not always a bait ; it is sometimes a buckler.” 

“ The nightingale uttering the cries of the peacock—behold an angry 
woman.” 

‘** A woman is stoned to death for an act which may be committed by 
a perfectly upright man.” 

““ Women especially combat in their children the faults of their hus- 
band and family.” 

“ Man destroys by goring, like the bull, or by clawing like the bear ; 
woman, by biting, like the mouse, or by coiling, like the serpent.” 

“Men study woman as they study the barometer; but they never 
comprehend more than the morrow.” 

“Women in labor and artists suffer mortal anguish. We pay dearly 
when we meddle with creating.” 

“It is because of egotism that men have made more severe laws for 
woman, without suspecting that by such means they elevate her above 
themselves.” 

“ A wife’s virtue must often be very great, since it has to suffice for 
two.” 

“ The offspring of love are generally beautiful and intelligent. What 
a reflection upon our model households !” 

“ An unhappy love is, for the man, a pretext for pleasure without 
love.” 

“ Pardon is almost indifference ; we do not pardon when we love.” 

“ Love is like the squirrel, bold and timid at the same time.” 

“ The lover is like the ostrich, he believes he is unseen when he sees 
nobody.” 

“ The adulterer is pardoned when his bastard is a genius.” 

“ Maternal love is an instinct ; but there are instincts which savor of 
divinity.” 7 

“ The jealousy of your lover is an homage; of your husband an 
offense.” 

“ Between husband and wife there should always be contrived a bit 
of courtship.” 

“ Consolations often fall upon the heart like drops of water in hot 
butter. They make it crepitate and sputter.” 

“ There is but one happiness: Duty.” ° 

“ There is but one consolation : Labor.” 

“ There is but one enjoyment: The beautiful.” 

“ Happiness is like the echo; it answers you, but it will not come.” 

“As soon as our happiness appears illusory, we are rabid to destroy 
it.” 

“Ts the calm you have acquired a proof of increasing strength or of 
increasing weakness ?” 

“The combination of a hundred leaves, colored and perfumed, is 
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necessary to make a rose; the union of many joys, to produce happi- 
ness.” 

“Is misfortune born of imprudence, or are we imprudent because 
predestined to misfortune ?” 

“A great misfortune lends grandeur even to an insignificant thing.” 

“ Misfortune is like the hydra of Lerna ; but we gain nothing by play- 
ing Hercules.” 

“Sorrow is our most faithful friend. It always returns.” 

“Often it changes its dress and even its form ; but we easily recog- 
nize it by its cordial and intimate embrace.” 

‘Sorrow is a heavy plow, guided by an iron hand. The more un- 
grateful and rebellious the soil, the more it harrows ; the richer it is, the 
deeper it sinks.” 

“Do not complain of suffering, because you learn to succor.” 

“It is almost always our body which makes us demand help for the 
soul,” 

“A suffering beast seeks solitude. It is only man that likes to par- 
ade even his grief.” 

“ Sorrow is like a hot spring ; the more it is pent, the more it boils.” 

“ There are people who feed on their grief to such a degree that they 
fatten upon it.” 

“ Anguish is less endurable than grief ; anguish sharpens the senses, 
grief dull them.” 

“During great sorrow you close yourself like the oyster. Should 
your heart be forcibly opened, it would kill you.” 

“ Despondency is like a sponge ; it grows with tears.”’ 

“ Life is an art in which one remains too often an amateur. To be- 
come a master the heart’s blood must be shed.” 

“‘ Gray hairs are the caps of foam that cover the sea after the storm.” 

“If we could give alms of the time that we waste to those who know 
how to employ it, how many beggars would become rich !” 

“ Young girls sometimes cross sloughs with a foot so light that the mire 
scarcely grazes their heel. It is only when they arrive on firm ground 
that they feel themselves poisoned by the noxious vapors they have 
retained.” 

“ The faults of your husband or wife are only intolerable so long as 
you insist upon correcting them. Make the best of them, as of the 
smell of your dog, which you endure because you love him.” 

“ One is never tired of life ; he is only tired of himself.” 

“By dint of living, we finally fear heaven itself as the last and cruel- 
est deception.” 

“Tt is better to have a physician for confessor than a priest. You 
tell the priest that you abhor mankind ; he replies that you are not a 
Christian. The physician gives you rhubarb, and behold, you love your 
fellow creature. You tell the priest you are tired of living ; he replies 
that suicide is a crime. The physician gives you a tonic, and now you 
find life endurable.” 

“Fasting makes apostles; good cheer makes diplomats,” 
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“ The kindliness of the young is angelic; the kindliness of the old is 
divine.” 

“ There is a goodness that repells and a wickedness that attracts.” 

The solitary rock becomes more and more angular, the pebble stone 
more and more round.” 

“« Experience is an old woman, whom we venerate, without inquiring 
into her past.” 

“ Strive to be a precious stone, set by the hand of an artist.” 

“ There are parents that resent in their children the bad education 
they have given them.” 

“That which appears lovable in one person would seem unendurable 
in another. Which of the two makes you blind, sympathy or antipathy ?” 

“When two intelligent women do not succeed in getting something 
out of a man, be sure there is nothing in him,” 

“ A narrow minded person never says: ‘I am a fool!’ His natural 
timidity makes him fear he may be right.” 

“Conversations become painful when we reply no longer to spoken 
words, but to thoughts.” 

“ Comparisons mar impressions as resemblances mar faces.”’ 

“ You can only be witty when those that surround you are so. The 
cock crows in vain to the ducks ; they do not understand him.” 

“ By dint of talking we change the gold of our thoughts into small 
pieces, until we seem poor.” 

“To measure the mind we measure the skull. It is like eating grape 
skins to find out the flavor of wine.” 

“ The pen consoles better than religion and tortures more than the 
Inquisition.” 

“As many reflections are necessary to produce one thought as genera- 
tions are necessary to produce one thinker.” 

“An infinite delicacy is needed to reply to a confession without 


envenoming the wound.” 
“ Purity is like the opal ; it is considered insignificant by those who do 


not perceive its fires.” 

“ Duty only frowns so long as you fly from it. Follow, and it will 
smile upon you.” 

“ Dullness puts itself in the front rank to be seen ; intelligence goes in 
the rear, in order to see.” 

“Pride, combined with strength, ennobles; united to weakness, it 
degrades.” 

‘‘ Contradictions animate conversation ; therefore are courts tedious.” 

“Women who mix in politics are hens turned vultures.” 

“The profession of female sovereign exacts but three qualities : 
beauty, civility, fecundity.” 

“ At a marriage, the men laugh and the women weep.” 

“Remove the beautiful irised wings from the butterfly, and there 
remains but an unsightly grub.” 

“ A secret is like a hole in your coat : the more you strive to conceal 


t the more you show it.” 
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“Sleep is a generous thief: it gives to strength what it robs from 
time.” 

“ Flatterers always begin by saying they do not know how to flatter.” 

“Comets and great men leave a train of light, in which struggle a 
multitude of atoms.” 

“ Had the poor martyrs known what a little thing it is to change 
opinions, there would have been no stakes.” 

“ Prudery is a perfume that conceals vitiated air.” 

“ A great many wounds make you a hero in the eyes of the world, 
an invalid in your own.” 

“ Many people criticise in order not to appear ignorant. They donot 
know that indulgence is a mark of the highest culture.” 

“Every one of us, almost, has had his Gethsemane and his Calvary. 
They that recover no longer pertain to the earth.” 
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THE march through the pineries when upon solid ground was as pleasant 
as any Iever made. The peculiar fragrance of the pine forests through 
which we passed, and in which we bivouacked at night, must be experi- 
enced to be fully appreciated, and it would seem that this region must be 
of great value as a winter resort for many invalids from the North. The 
middle of the day was often quite hot, and during some of the halts on 
the march, my messmates, the officers of the 7th Battery, would come to 
my ambulance and suggest that a drink of my improvised field soda water 
would be an acceptable drink for such occasions. It was made with 
citric acid, sugar and water, with a little bicarbonate of soda stirred in, 
and drunk in silence as it foamed, and voted excellent by all who par- 
took of it. 

As we approached Spanish Fort, our first objective point, Smith’s 
corps diverged to the right, in order to strike a portion of the Blakely 
line of fortifications, and to open communications with, and supply rations 
to Steele, who was expected any day. This left Granger’s corps to ap- 
proach the fort along the bay, on our extreme left and the rebel right. 
What was known as Spanish Fort was a strong earthwork situated on a 
high bluff, adjoining one of the large mouths running at this point into 
the bay, called Spanish River, together with a line of earthworks extend- 
ing eastward from the fort, in all, about two milesin length. North of 
the fort proper were several islands, upon which other strong batteries 
had been placed by the rebels, which assisted Spanish Fort materially in 
its defense, and together with the torpedoes were so destructive to our 
fleet as to prevent any great co-operation on their part in its capture. 

Fort Blakely was five miles east and a little north of this place, and 
consisted of a strong line of earthworks three miles long, extending from 
one point on the river to the Appalachie River above, and having no 
continuous connection with the Spanish Fort line. Steele was expected 
in his march from Pensacola to cut the Mobile and Montgomery Rail- 
road, and approach Blakely on the east and south, thus in connection 
with Smith and Granger’s corps completely investing both works, and 
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all constituting an army of over 40,000 men. As we approached Spanish 
Fort and our cavalry began driving the rebel skirmishers to their cover, 
several of our men were killed by the explosion of torpedoes planted in 
the road, and such methods of warfare naturally excited great indigna- 
tion among us. By the middle of the day on March 27, I think it was, 
we had driven the enemy to their fort, and our different regiments 
and brigades were ordered to their respective positions in the in- 
vesting line. This was’ about eight hundred yards from the fort, 
just over the brow of a ridge, and mostly concealed by timber. 
From our line to the fort the timber had all been carefully felled 
making an open plain in all directions in front of it for eight hun- 
dred yards. As the different commands were moving to their part of 
the line, I noticed Captain Storer making preparations to draw his guns 
on top of the last ridge toward the fort, and only about eight hundred 
yards from the same, with no possible protection. I was interested at 
once, and remarked, “ Captain, you are not thinking of opening fire on 
the fort in that exposed situation with your 12-pounder guns?” “ That’s 
just what we are going to do, Doctor, and that pretty soon, and if you 
want to see the fun remain near here; or, I guess that would be a use- 
less risk, and you had better take yourself and attendants a couple of 
_ hundred yards to the rear and wait, for we may need you,” replied the 

plucky Yankee. I really considered it “a most audacious piece of busi- 
ness, you know ;” in fact, beastly, and upon mature reflection thought I 
would take up the position in the rear, and protect the battery from 
capture in that direction. But up the guns went, and out on the plateau 
in front of the timber, in plain view of the fort. They were soon un- 
limbered, the horses in charge of their drivers taken into a deep ravine 
in the rear, and before I could take up my position with the ambulance 
and attendants, our guns began to roar their spiteful fire at the fort. 
Right lively they were worked that afternoon, and that was the trick 
upon which they depended to escape any severe punishment, for Captain 
S. remarked that he would make it so hot about several of their guns 
by his fire that they would find it extremely difficult to serve them, 
and in spite of his exposure only three of his men were wounded that 
afternoon. But I soon found that my position in the rear was more 
lively than 1 expected, and it required all my previous experience as a 
drill master to so handle my small force as to present a determined front 
to the enemy at all times. I had read much about feints, attack- 
ing vigorously, on the left flank, for instance, and really meaning 
to attack in the centre, and so it was here, and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that I could determine whether my right or left was the 
most seriously threatened, and then at times the principal direction of 
attack was from above, so that, taken all in all, I thought I might as 
well have had the fame and glory of being in the fight at the front. In 
spite of our agility, one of my men was stricken down at my side by the 
explosion of a shell over our heads, and I thought the poor fellow’s cam- 
paigns were over; but he soon arose all right, with only a scalp wound. 
During the night pioneers worked continuously, and by morning hadall our 
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batteries protected, so far as they could be by embankments. Rifle pits 
were also dug, and every night they were advanced a little farther to- 
ward the enemy. After the first day’s brush, which seemed necessary to 
make known our arrival, all our energies seemed to be directed toward 
getting heavy guns in our works, in preparation for a great bombardment 
to be followed by a general assault. While this work was going on, there 
was no very hot artillery fire, at least nothing like a continuous one, 
though the boys in the rifle pits made it warm for each other, and the 
Johnnies were gradually forced back toward the fort. Wishing to see as 
many sides of the army life as possible, I went into the rifle pits one day 
in company with two or three officers, and, with heads a trifle bent rev- 
erentiy before the God of War, and to escape the bullets the rebel sharp- 
shooters let fly at every conceivable object, or its shadow, which pre- 
sented, we made our way from pit to pit, until we reached the one nearest 
the enemy, and proceeded to its northern extremity, where it terminated 
in the high bluff overlooking the river and the fort. In order to gain a 
‘close view of the enemy’s works, it was necessary to peep around the ex- 
tremity of this pit and look up the river, when the fort, by its proximity, 
could be seen quite plainly. But our guide cautioned us: “ Only take 
one rapid glance, gentlemen, and then draw very promptly back ; for 
each time you do, a bullet will come singing this way, and you must not 
let it catch you.” Sure enough, it was just as he said ; for every time 
we popped out our heads for a look, the crack of the rifle and the zip of 
the bullet beside us told what our fate would be if we tarried too long in 
our observations. It would have been a bad place for Lot’s wife; but 
the boys on duty in the pits became used to the dangers, and really 
seemed to enjoy the excitement of this work. While conversing with 
some soldier in the trenches, we would suddenly notice his comrade, per- 
haps only two or three feet away, thrust his musket through a little loop- 
hole on top of the embankment on the side of their trench toward the 
fort, and blaze away so quickly you would think it impossible for him to 
have taken aim, and as suddenly jerk back his gun ; and this is the way 
the most of them were at it the whole day. Then at night the working 
parties, with spades, would solemnly file in at several points in the outer- 
iost pits toward the enemy, dig a trench straight toward the fort for 20 
or 30 feet, or as far as they dare crowd the rebs back, and then dig 
parallel to the others, throwing the dirt in an embankment toward the 
enemy, and thus another step would be taken in the gradually tightening 
coil about them. 

I would occasionally go up to the front and eat a meal with my old 
messmates in the battery right in their works, and sometimes we were 
interrupted by a more than usual spurt of shot and shell; but it was evi- 
dent I was not to be killed in that way. It was often so quiet along the 
lines while we were preparing for the grand coup de main, that I would 
ride along the brow of this hill to the batteries to see after the health of 
the men, or on around the line to visit my regiment. It was only occa- 
sionally necessary, in thus riding along the front, to go above the brow 
of the hill, when the zip of the bullets of the sharpshooters would be 
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heard among the trees, and, cowardly as most of us probably are, it is 
astonishing how soon familiarity breeds contempt in war, as in the pur- 
suits of peace. 

One morning, while only an occasional shell was coming from the 
fort and replied to lazily by our batteries, one of the messes of Co. “A” 
of my regiment, numbering nearly twenty men, was engaged in dividing 
the fresh beef they had just received, when one of the deadly shells, as sud- 
denly as a meteor out of a clear sky, dropped into their midst and exploded 
with terrific force, killing seven or eight outright and severely wounding 
five or six more. It created consternation in the regiment for that day, 
for it equaled the slaughter a company would experience in charging 
well-manned breastworks. 

About April 3, we learned that General Steele was in place, had cut 
the railroad he expected to, had taken several hundred prisoners, and 
with the other forces completed the investment of the entire line of forti- 
fications. Our navy had a hard time of it here, as it did the preceding 
summer when Farragut ran past Forts Morgan and Gaines and captured 
them, for they could not get close enough to play effectively on Spanish 
Fort on account of their torpedoes, and in spite of the greatest care sev- 
eral were blown up. I remember how several of us accomplished naval 
officers, with the land forces, concocted many plans which, could they 
have been made known to Admiral Thatcher, might have enabled him to 
explode the torpedoes without risk. Favorite among these was that of 
a large raft pushed ahead of a tug, but I presume the Admiral was not 
aware of the naval talent lying dormant among the land lubbers. But at 
length our guns were all in position, our rifle pits thrown very close to 
the fort, and the word was given out among us that on the night of the 
6th or 7th of April the grand bombardment would take place. Early 
upon this designated evening I repaired to the rear of our line on our 
left, near the river, and witnessed for several hours one of the grandest 
sights of war. How our boys did work their guns, and how like the fin- 
est fireworks our shells seemed with their hissing fuses as they went sail- 
ing to their destructive work upon the fort. I stood behind a very large 
tree, not far in the rear of one of our batteries at this point, and thought 
I was secure enough, for I wanted to see all I could, and we did not 
anticipate any great number of wounded in this duel. There had been 
some talk about a general assault all along the line after the bombard- 
ment, but if there had been such an intention there was a misunderstand- 
ing, as no attempt was made along our part of the line. But we learned 
next morning that about midnight, after the bombardment, Geddis’ 
brigade, on the extreme right of our line, charged and succeeded in 
effecting a lodgment in a part of the works which virtually commanded 
the whole, and as they held it, the Johnnies quietly evacuated before 
morning, leaving a few hundred prisoners in our hands. This key to the 
position was probably pointed out to General Canby by Mr. Madder, the 
man who built the fort, and who came into our lines some months be- 
fore. I think this happened the night of the 7th, and next day our forces 
took possession of the fort and turned its guns against the two contigu- 
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ous batteries in the bay, as well as the rebel gunboats. I believe it was 
during these operations in the bay, that a rebel torpedo boat approached 
and ran alongside the “ Tuscarora” one dark night, without its character 
being recognized at first, and when it was discovered, one brave fellow of 
the “ Tuscarora” seized the hot smoke-stack of the boat, and called lustily 
to his comrades to bring him a rope to make it fast, but they failed him, 
afraid of an immediate explosion, and the boat got away, and, I think, 
did not explode the torpedo they intended, owing to the discovery. 

On the 8th our batteries and our division were ordered up to Fort 
Blakely, which had been besieged about the same length of time as Span- 
ish Fort. We arrived in afew hours and found the investing line so 
crowded with batteries that only two of our guns were assigned a place in 
the line. The rest of us took it easy, having a pleasant camp about 500 
yards in the rear ofthe centre of our line. The artillery and skirmish 
fire were quite lively when we arrived, and that night it was reported that 
this position would be taken on the morrow, after a furious bombardment 
had been kept up for some hours, but many of us regarded it as an idle 
rumor ofthe camp. The next day was Sunday, and the usual desultory 
firing had been going on all the forenoon, and after dinner, as we were 
lying around on the grass in our camp, with no great expectation of any- 
thing unusual occurring that day, we began to think the artillery firing 
very steady and rapid. Still, we talked on some time longer, when the 
firing seemed to increase in severity. We then began to believe in the 
rumor we had heard, and several of us started towards the front. Soon 
after starting there was a sudden lull in our firing, and then a prolonged 
and deafening cheer, when we ran as fast as we could, and arrived at 
our breastworks in time to see our men swarming on top of and over 
those of the enemy, while cheer after cheer was going up from thousands 
of throats. As we walked over the ground through which our boys had 
charged, it was a wonder to us that they could, owing to the obstacles, 
make the distance as quickly as they did, for trees had been felled so as 
to present their tops toward us, and these had all been carefully sharp- 
ened; torpedoes were planted quite liberally about stumps, wires stretched 
along near the ground to trip the men, then sharpened stakes had been 
driven into the ground, presenting their points towards us at an angle of 
45 degrees, and last came the ditch, and surely these were enough to 
appall all but veterans when they had to pass through these obstacles in 
the face of a murderous fire of grape and canister. We were in time to 
see the rebs running down inside their works from their left in front of 
General Hawkins’ division of colored troops to our front, in order to 
escape surrendering to the colored troops. Over 3,000 men surrendered 
and 40 guns, and pursuant to our determination when we left New Orleans 
upon this campaign, we had ended the war, and I believe this was the 
last charge upon a fortified line made during the war of the rebellion. 
The gunboats now had a better chance to work, and they soon had the 
torpedoes removed so that they could advance up the bay close enough to 
enable them to shell the city if it should be necessary to do so. 

I think it was the night of the 11th that we were ordered to move 
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again, bag and baggage, and the direction we took was westward, toward 
the bay. I have a distinct recollection of our being on the move, and, 
together with our frequent stops from the road being crowded, keeping 
us up all night, and of finding myself falling asleep on my horse. The 
next day toward noon we embarked on a river boat, and crossing the bay 
were landed at the wharves in the city, Gen. D. H. Maury having 
retreated with 9,000 men toward Meridian, Miss., where he joined Gen. 
Dick Taylor. On our way across the bay some one on board informed 
us of the assassination of President Lincoln, and at once the natural joy 
we felt at our victory was turned into sorrow, and very bitter and revenge- 
ful feelings arose within us toward the Southern people, for at that time 
we supposed it had been done by some one of them, or at their instigation, 
We were soon glad to find that only a few people in the South believed in 
such barbaric revenge, and that most felt more like trusting to Lincoln 
as their friend than to Andrew Johnson. But it was a great shock to us 
all, and seemed such a shame that this truly great man, with “charity for 
all and malice toward none,” should have such an end in the moment of 
that triumph he had so richly deserved to see and enjoy. Sad as it was, 
it was then past all aid, and we could only mourn. 

We were given a nice camping ground at Spring Hill, one of the sub. 
urbs of Mobile, five or six miles west, and on rather elevated ground 
which we had well fitted up, expecting to remain some time, but in a week 
we received orders to report to General Hawkins, commanding the 
division of colored troops, for duty. It is a little amusing at this day to 
remember that these Massachusetts boys disliked this assignment to duty 
with the colored soldiers, but it was at once complied with, in a reason- 
ably cheerful manner, and on the 21st of April we started up the Ala- 
bama River on board the steamer Colonel Cowles, in company with a 
number of other steamers loaded with the boys, who were ready to carry 
the news to their people still in captivity, that “ Babylon has fallen ” 
indeed—a couple of gunboats in the lead, as usual, for part of the rebel 
fleet had escaped up these rivers, and might be ahead of us. The river 
was very high and the current swift, and our progress was very slow, for 
it took us six days to reach Selma, Ala., which city had been captured a 
short time before by Wilson, in his great cavalry raid, and in so doing 
he performed a feat not often accomplished, viz.: that of capturing with 
cavalry alone a city strongly fortified. The city had been pretty roughly 
handled when we arrived, and I do not think we improved it much, for it 
was not positively known then that the war was over. Of course, we 
took a look through the city, and a number of relics were obtained in the 
old arsenal and other places. Confederate shinplasters were at a dis- 
count, and-many of us gathered up considerable amounts to take home. 
I here obtained a copy of a peculiar poem, written by some poetical 
Yank, commenting upon a method of making saltpetre which had becn in 
vogue in this city for a year or two. Not being very suitable for publi- 
cation it cannot be given here. 

About May 1 we reached Montgomery, Ala., which we found a very 
beautiful city, situated very healthfully on hilly ground looking to the 
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north; but at first we were camped on the other side of the river. The 
ground here was not very pleasant for camping, and we soon obtained 
permission to move into the city, and were well located, with nothing 
to do but rejoice with all over the latest news, that in reality the war 
was ended by the surrender of Lee and Johnston. In an old letter of 
mine written from this city May 5, 1865, I remarked that “the citizens 
are very civil and well disposed toward us, but dreaded the idea of hav- 
ing colored troops on duty among them.” Having a sister living at 
Columbus, Ga., who had been in the South long before, and during the 
war, I naturally thought when within seventy-five miles of her, and the 
war being over, that I could get permission to visit her; but it was all in 
vain, and very soon we were ordered back to Mobile, where we in due 
time arrived, going into camp again at Spring Hill. While enjoying our 
lazy life as we could in this beautiful spot, the great explosion occurred 
on May 25 in the afternoon. I happened to be in the act of mounting 
my horse at Spring Hill, with my face in that direction, when I saw a 
black column suddenly lifted out of the heart of the city, followed in 
half a minute or so by a tremendous roar, and a shock which seemed to 
shake distinctly the ground upon which I stood. I knew something ter- 
rible had happened, and urging my horse to his best speed I was not 
long in reaching the scene of the disaster. As I entered the city, and 
long before reaching the immediate scene of the explosion, I was aston- 
ished to see nearly every pane of glass in the houses shattered, and I 
could hardly find one whole ; and, as I drew nearer, confusion was the 
order of the day. Here the fire was raging, and spreading in 
spite of all the work directed against it, and going rapidly toward 
the river. I rode up to the picket line which had been formed about this 
district, to keep back the crowds from being injured by the still 
exploding shells, and from interfering with the work of relief, remov- 
ing the wounded in ambulances and getting out the dead also, as they 
came tothem. The line of soldiers and the parties under command of 
their officers at work inside soon brought some order out of the chaos, 
but it was a sight to appall even the most experienced veterans in war. 
Several accounts have been given as to the cause, and it is doubtful if it 
is really known. About thirty tons of powder were in the improvised 
arsenal, besides quantities of shells and cartridges. These were being 
handled preparatory for shipment, and it was said a soldier had dropped 
a loaded shell which exploded, and this started the rest. Afterward a story 
was told of an infernal machine, which had been prepared by a bitter 
rebel, but I have always doubted the authenticity of the story. The loss 
of life was about three hundred, and the property, some millions of dol- 
lars. I should not care to witness such a scene of devastation again. 

Rumors were now current that the 2gth Illinois would soon be ordered 
to Texas, and in confirmation of this, I was ordered back to my regiment 
in the latter part of June, and soon after we were ordered to get our 
regiment and entire equipage on board a ship in the bay. When our 
task of loading men and animals was completed, we stood out to sea, 
bound for Galveston, Texas. 
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IV.—THE ROUND UP IN TEXAS, 


WE started out of Mobile Bay on board ship, bound for Galveston, ‘Texas, 
with 700 men and all our animals on board. I had never been to sea 
before, for the short journey from New Orleans to Dauphin Island 
hardly took us out to sea, and, in common with the other officers, at once 
made arrangements with the steward of the ship to board us during the 
passage for $2.50 perday. Rather green there, some experienced traveler 
on the salt water will say ; and I confess we were, for a sicker set of 
officers could hardly be found from the time we were fairly upon the 
waters of the Gulf. 

Oh, how we did lie around, every minute expecting to find ourselves 
coming to pieces and the fragments cast into the sea; and didn’t we 
heave Jonah' Ipecacuanha, tartar emetic, etc., is nothing in com- 
parison to the turning over and upside down of one’s entire system dur- 
ing a ride in the Gulf of Mexico in such a storm as we at once encoun- 
tered ; for they say it always storms here. Since this experience of 
mine I have crossed the Atlantic twice, as also the English Channel, and 
the latter is the only place that, in my judgment, can equal the waters of 
the Gulf. The officers had some accommodations in the cabin, smail as 
it was ; but the greater number of us were sick the whole four days of 
the passage. I never did see such waves rolled up as in this storm, and 
on the return trip. It is no exaggeration to say they were often 
30 and 4o feet high. We were soon thoroughly convinced of our astute- 
ness in securing board while on ship, for the fresh air of the Gulf gave 
us hearty appetites ; but on the whole, we thought best not to eat up all 
the provisions on board, lest we be shipwrecked and cast away on a desert 
island. 

But the water question was a serious one. I would have given five 
dollars for a drink of ice water several times on the way, but it was not 
to be had, only distilled or condensed water, which was always quite warm, 
and well calculated to invite rebellion on the part of our stomachs soon 
after it was received. As usual with the subjects of this malady of the 
sea, I first thought I should die, then was afraid I would not, and, finally, 
drawing nearer to land, didn’t care a continental whether I lived or died. 
However, alive but terribly dilapidated, we arrived off Galveston June 
30, 1865, and were delighted at the prospect of soon being on terra firma 
again. But would you believe it, that after such distress we were obliged to 
lie in the offing for two days in that burning hot sun before we could be 
landed, as our ship could not get over the bar at the entrance of the 
harbor. But we were at last unloaded, and with very much the appear- 
ance of a returned expedition in search of the North Pole. Our horses 
had been placed in the hold of the ship at Mobile in good condition four or 
five days before, but had had only a few drinks of water, and almost no air ; 
and when we swung them out on the lighter upon which we unloaded, 
they were like living skeletons. It almost made one shed tears to think 
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of the terrible sufferings of these noble animals in that Black Hole, nearly 
equal to its prototype at Calcutta. Thin as we sea-sick fellows were, 
we had to step up to the captain’s office before leaving and pay our 
board bill for the passage ; but we didn’t do it very cheerfully, so as to 
make the steward feel good over it. Soldiers recuperate rapidly, how- 
ever, and ina day or so after landing, that great natal day, the Fourth of 
July, was upon us, and something should be done to celebrate. The 
heat was overpowering throughout the whole day, but after six o’clock 
in the evening we were all ordered out on dress parade on the beach. I 
never shall forget that Fourth of July in Galveston. Surgeons were not 
usually required to present themselves on parade, but upon this occasion 
it was insisted upon, and I thought I should melt in my full dress uni- 
form, The view about Galveston is as charming as one consisting prin- 
cipally of water can be, and to most of us, unused to the ocean, we found 
many things of interest. The long trestle-work across the bay to the 
island, and the beautiful roads and the beach when the tide was out, 
were all matters of great interest to us. We remained here only a few 
days, when, being loaded upon a steamboat, we were taken across the bay 
and into a river, or rather a lagoon, which is navigable up to Houston. 
We were stopped at Harrisburg, below Houston, and were about to go into 
camp, when orders were given us to re-embark and proceed to Houston. 
This city impressed us very favorably as a business centre, and by the metro- 
politan appearance it presented for Texas in 1865. It seemed to be our mis- 
sion to go up into the interior and garrison the places of any importance or at 
railroad centres and termini, and these were not numerous then, and main- 
tain order, administer the oath of allegiance and gather up Confederate prope 
erty, as well as instruct all parties as to their duties since the emancipation 
of the negroes. We were not allowed much time to examine Houston 
critically, but ordered on board cars of the Texas Central Railroad; we 
proceeded with the work as energetically as possible, and then sped away 
to the northwest, and soon found ourselves on a prairie almost as bound- 
less as the ocean, so far as sight was concerned. In those days this rail- 
road ran across the above prairie fifty miles to a little town called Hemp- 
stead, on the Brazos River. Here a branch crossed the river due west 
in the direction of Austin, the capital, but was only built then as far as 
Brenham, twenty-five miles from Hempstead. The main line proceeded 
north to a little village called Millican, which I cannot find upon the 
maps now, being the extent of the road in this direction. Here the regi- 
mental headquarters were ordered to locate, with seven companies of the 
regiment, while the other three were ordered to Brenham and Hemp- 
stead. At Millican we soon made the acquaintance of the typical Texan, 
with large white sombrero, great boots, large brass spurs and a belt full 
of pistols, regular cow boys as we now call them. The citizens were not 
as humble as we had found them where the ravages of war had come to 
the door of their homes, but they were for the most part willing to come 
back to their father’s house, and partake of the good things in store for 
them, and for the several weeks we remained there we were kept busy 
administering the amnesty oath,so general was the desire to have the 
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citizenship restored to them. It was like living in the country here, for 
it was only a small village, though the plantations were numerous through- 
out this section, and the planters soon began flocking to us for instructions, 
with many of the negroes who were their late slaves. The lieutenant- 
colonel who was in command of the regiment and of the post was con- 
stantly being interrogated as to the rights of the colored man, and would 
say “ get your men in line out here and I will talk tothem.” The trouble 
was that the negroes had been kept in great ignorance as to the result of the: 
war, so far as they were concerned, and some planters, even to the time 
of our arrival in the vicinity, told them they were not free, and threatened 
to shoot them if they left, and in a few instances did so. The result was. 
that many of the colored people could not be quieted until they had actually 
met “‘ Massa ”’ Lincoln’s officers, and heard from them that they were free, 
and could go where they pleased to work. Having ascertained this, the 
planters within reach of us brought the men to us, and the colonel would 
discourse to them about liberty, what it meant to them, and some things. 
it did not mean, The colonel was a dry, rather taciturn man, and lec- 
turing a new business to him, and I often attended his lectures, ready to 
explode with laughter at the comical and yet serious sight presented by 
the assembled crowd of uncovered darkies, who would stand and listen. 
with almost the same reverence as when they approached the throne of 
grace. For was it not the throne of grace tothem? After long years of 
prayers and tears, being ground to the dust and fed upon promises, here- 
was something real and tangible, and it was no wonder, when told by 
this uniformed officer of the great Lincoln, and that they had as much right 
to liberty as he had, that the hats would be waved, and the deep-voiced 
“Glory to God ” would be heard along the line. The colonel became 
very tired of making these speeches, and especially since there was no. 
extra pay for this duty, but there seemed no help for it, as society was in 
a very chaotic state from the distrust mentioned above, and this was 
what we had been sent here for. Silver and gold was the only money 
current here, the former being in Mexican dollars, and the natives. 
thought one of these hard dollars worth two of our paper ones, which 
made our trading a trifle difficult. The monotony of our camp 
would be broken occasionally by the report of some mean planter 
attempting to whip his former slaves and compel them to do his. 
will. This would arouse the colonel, and the culprit would be at once 
hunted down and placed under guard, when generally, after some days 
of this treatment, he would step down from his lofty pedestal, acknowledge- 
the new order of things and promise compliance therewith, when, if his 
offense had not been too heinous, he would be released with many words. 
of admonition. Some of the planters even formed leagues with each 
other, agreeing not to hire any negroes who used to belong to the other 
members, believing they could practically nullify the emancipation ; and. 
I am afraid the facts warrant me in saying that after we left their country, 
and for ten or fifteen years, they succeeded only too well. Only a few 
men talked rebellion here, and one silly fellow was making the usual 
boast of being able to whip three or four Yanks, but had no sooner fin-- 
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ished his speech than he was knocked into insensibility by one of “ Lin- 
coln’s hirelings,” who remarked as he walked away, “ He believed that 
would be enough for him.” Within five or six miles we discovered the 
existence of Piedmont Sulphur Springs, with quite a hotel, bath-houses, etc. 
Of course, we paid them a visit, took dinner and luxuriated in the baths, 
for the weather was certainly hot ; but every night a blanket was needed, 
as a cool breeze sprang up from the coast soon after sundown. The latter 
part of July we received orders to move south to Hempstead, with five 
companies of the regiment, and make that our permanent camping place, 
it being where the two roads joined. Two companies were left at Milli- 
can, two being at Brenham. The othertwo surgeons now had their time 
of detached service, and I was the only one with the regiment. This 
rendered it necessary for me to go occasionally to both these outlying 
points to look after the sick, and the regimental hospital I kept at Hemp- 
stead. This was much more of a place than the one we had just left, and 
was more agreeable for the whole command, We soon made acquaint- 
ances and ascertained who the Union people were, and the feuds that 
existed between them and the rebels, caused by their antagonisms during 
the war. Occasionally one of these Union men, who had been compelled 
to live in the bushes for several years, would come out, now it was all 
over, and meeting the man who had hunted him like a wild beast during 
the war, and perhaps had destroyed his substance and insulted his 
family, would shoot him down on sight. We tried to discourage these 
acts of revenge, though there were some cases of the kind that seemed 
severely just. ‘ 

A marked peculiarity of all these Texas towns is the public square, 
around which all the stores and hotels must be located. The custom seems 
to be of Spanish origin, and extends as far north even as Illinois. We had 
a nice camp on the edge of the town and a small building for a hospital, 
and the duties to be performed were not more exciting than arresting 
some turbulent rebel who would not submit, and lecturing to the negroes, 
attended to principally by the colonel. Living near this place was the 
family of Dr. Peebles, who was very well known throughout eastern 
Texas for his uncompromising Union sentiments. Indeed, so pro- 
nounced were they, that the rebel authorities had very assiduously hunted 
him out of the country and he had been within our lines for a year or 
two, and at this time was lying sick in New Orleans. Such a record in 
this country was sufficient attraction for us, and when we learned that 
several daughters were at home, Dick Bozeman, the adjutant, and I 
called at once. The Doctor had a beautiful home, surrounded by all the 
evidences of wealth, and the entire family, ladies and all, received us in 
a way that put us at our ease ; and I can assure you this was not the only 
call we made upon them during our stay in Hempstead. 

General Custer, of cavalry fame, soon came to our vicinity with a body 
of his troops, and having his wife with him, who, I presume, was as lively 
and spirited as her husband, races and all kinds of amusements were fre- 
quent. The fact is, our life here was not so tame that it was disagreea- 
ble, for we had something to do, and then there were the hunting expe- 
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ditions which we resorted to very often, and this was a country that fairly 
abounded in game then, however it may be now. In the river bottom, 
about daybreak, one could see squirrels jumping by the dozens upon 
nearly every tree, and turkey and deer were also plenty. A few boys in 
the two companies left at Millican killed about fifty deer the few months 
they were stationed there. We had a number of amusing experiences in 
that line. Upon one occasion a few of the planters organized a regular 
deer drive for us with an immense pack of hounds, but the day’s sport 
resulted in treeing a catamount, a savage creature, which was soon 
brought to the ground by a few rifle shots, Shot guns were scarce, but 
a citizen loaned me a nice little rifle with which I became quite expert. 
Going with a couple of comrades one night near a celebrated turkey 
roost, we camped, with the intention of going directly under the turkeys 
before daylight. Promptly at 3 or 4 A. M. we arose, and eating a lunch 
repaired to the station we had determined upon. Two of us were to- 
gether by a rail pen, timber all about us, while the turkeys could be dis- 
tinctly heard. Resting our rifles upon the pen and talking in whispers, 
we awaited daylight with some anxiety. Then, picking out a fine gobbler 
apiece, it was agreed that I should give the signal to fire in a whisper, as 
soon as the sights could be seen. At length I asked Bill if he was ready, 
and he replying in the affirmative, gave the signal, when horror of hor- 
rors, both guns missed fire, but the turkeys didn’t forget to fly away. 
However, although we felt for a few minutes like throwing away our 
guns, we moved on, and succeeded in calling one up to us which my 
partner killed. Sometimes we would go 15 or 20 miles from camp 
and remain several days, having on each occasion lots of fun. How I 
would like to repeat some of those experiences on the banks of the 
Brazos. I have stood underneath a pecan tree so tall that, although 
counting eight or ten squirrels upon it, I would be obliged to hide and 
wait till the squirrels would chase each other down low enough to become 
victims to my bullets. About August rst Major-General Mower came 
to Houston in commmand of.the district we were in, and efforts to afford 
the country some advantages of trade were inaugurated. It is probable 
that refusals to permit this heretofore had been owing to the fear of Con- 
federate property, which belonged to our government now, being smuggled 
out of the country. Asa reward for his staunch unionism, Dr. Peebles 
had been made Collector of the Port of Galveston, but was so ill that he 
was unable to take his office for a long time. 

The general absence of fruit was something that affected us all very 
much, and all our wishes and desires were filled with the most luscious 
fruits that we used to enjoy at home. The only relief I obtained in this 
respect was when we visited the family of Dr. P., where melons and 
fruit were to be had in abundance. Their beautiful home was to us 
like the oasis in the desert to the weary Arab, and can never be for- 
gotten. 

Most of my readers have heard of the Texas northers and 
hurricanes, I presume. We had also, and having quite frequent storms 
with severe thunder and lightning, the headquarter staff were in the 
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habit of getting up and dressing in the night, fearing it would turn out 
to be a tornado. Dick Bozeman’s tent was next to mine, and one 
stormy night, soon after I had retired, I was awakened by Bozeman’s 
calls to “get up and dress, it’s coming this time, and no mistake ;”’ but 
I had been fooled so often by this cry of “ wolf, wolf,” that I laughed at him 
and rolled over to take afresh nap. At this time we had board floors 
in our tents, some chairs, and I had quite a respectable-looking desk, 
and for a little style, since the war was over, wore a white shirt, etc., 
very much as at home. Ina very few minutes after Bozeman spoke to 
me, I heard a low rumbling, and away went tent and everything else 
about me. Confused, I jumped upon the floor, and that same instant 
was drenched by what I considered ice water, no doubt prepared espe- 
cially for that occasion. Oh, how cold it was! Ugh! it makes me 
shiver now, and so dark I knew not which way to turn; but in a minute 
I saw our hospital building by a flash of lightning, and with a bound I 
made for it in flying leaps with every flash, and soon reached it in a 
very sorry plight, indeed. Even then I could only warm myself a 
little, and put on a pair of borrowed pants, when I must set a couple of 
broken arms, caused by the same storm that had unhoused me. The 
various articles of my wardrobe were picked up next day within a quarter 
of a mile of our camp. Large trees were twisted off by this storm, and 
fortunately for us we received only the force of one edge of it; but I 
always heeded Dick’s warnings afterwards. One had all kinds of expe- 
riences here, and I remember one night, after I had retired, a native 
came to camp inquiring for the surgeon of the regiment. At last he 
found my tent, and arousing me urged me to accompany him eighteen 
miles in the country to attend a man who had been almost killed by a 
former slave of his. The long ride at night in that unknown country 
was not very pleasant, but as he was vouched for by parties I knew, I 
went with him. The man had been almost used up, cut and stabbed in 
divers places, and one arm broken. I attended him, was treated by 
the planter’s family nicely, well paid, and so did not regret my experi- 
ence. During this summer we often heard reports of possible complica- 
tions with France over the Mexico affair, and that we might be called 
upon to remain longer in the service and cross the Rio Grande, and I 
presume there was some ground for the rumor. Letters written home 
from Texas this summer were full of requests to have a good supply of 
apples laid up, as we were all ravenous for such articles. 

Of course we could not be expected to pass the summer in Texas 
without having a taste of the break-bone fever, or dengue, as it is known 
to the profession. Some three hundred of our regiment had the disease, 
the surgeon included, and its chief peculiarity, that of severe pains 
throughout the body, was very distressing, indeed. Its advent was also 
quite sudden, and I have seen strong men groan and cry with the agony 
of its terrible pains. I believe none of our cases died, and it presented 
most of the appearances characteristic of severe malarial fevers, together 
with its peculiar pains. 

As the summer months passed by and autumn began to herald the 
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approach of winter, we all became anxious to know whether we must 
remain in the service another winter. 

From time to time it was reported to us that we would soon be mus- 
tered out and sent to Illinois, but as nothing came of it, we were inclined 
to the view of another winter in tents. But at length the mustering 
officer arrived and all went to work upon the rolls, as a great deal of 
clerical work was necessary before we could be mustered out and paid 
off. The time at length drew near, the rolls were complete and trans- 
portation would soon be given us to Galveston. Perhaps we were not 
all glad to get out of the service and return home! But then you must 
remember that most of us did not enter the service because we thought 
we should like it for a profession, and consequently, the war being long 
since ended, continuance in the service became very irksome. We dis- 
liked to leave our kind friends of Dr. Peeble’s family, and as they, as well 
as all other planters, had very few horses, they insisted upon buying mine 
as well as Dick Bozeman’s, for which they paid us a liberal price, and 
these were to serve them as reminders of us as long as they should live. 
They were also at once named Doc and Dick, and I am sorry to be 
obliged to say that I have never seen or heard from any of the family 
directly, from that day to this. The other companies had to move down 
to Hempstead, so all could be together, and we were in the latter part of 
November taken to Galveston, and there the regiment was loaded upon 
two ships. As usual for the Gulf, a storm seemed to be in waiting for us 
as soon as we crossed the bar out of Galveston harbor; it raged with 
relentless fury till we reached the mouth of the Mississippi. Most of the 
officers were seasick again, and did not care whether school kept or not, 
and once or twice Captain Stone expressed himself of the opinion that 
the bottom of the ship was about to give way. But when we struck the 
Mississippi didn’t we make the caterer of the ship open his eyes at the 
provender we stowed away, and this time we paid by the meal, and not by 
the day as before. The slow passage up the Mississippi almost appalled 
those of us who were in a hurry to get home, but we managed somehow 
to get through with it, though many of us did threaten to go ashore and 
walk, and at last reached Cairo, where we took a train for Springfield, 
Ill., and on Nov. 30, 1865, a little over three years and three months after 
enlistment, we were turned loose from Uncle Sam’semploy, rejoicing over 
our return to the pursuits of civil life, and above all, that the question as 
to whether this was a nation or a confederation of little nations had hap- 
pily been settled in favor of the former. 

S. J. BumsTEap. 
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VII 


Our INDIAN AFFAIRS AFTER ANNEXATION TO 1860. 


1846. A Period of Peace—The Number of Indians in Texas at Annexa- 
tion.—On the roth day of February, 1846, the “Lone Star” Republic of 
Texas was annexed to the United States of America. 

By the treaty of annexation, all the Indians claiming a domicile within 
the boundaries of the State were constitutionally placed under the imme- 
diate control of the United States. Major Robt. S. Neighbors was 
appointed Indian Agent in Texas, with instructions to ascertain the num- 
ber, position and condition of the different tribes. In his official report 
he estimated the different tribes and bands as follows: Comanches, 
20,000; Apaches, 3,500; Kiowas, 1,500; Caddoes, 1,400; Wacoes, 1,000; 
Delawares, 650; Tonkawas, 650; Lipans, 500; Kechies, 300, making the 
total number of Indians in Texas 29,500.1 

The “ Indian question” had for many years been a serious and vex- 
ing issue, as well as an expensive one,? and the control and management 
of the Indian population of Texas was quite a relief to the new-born 
State. 

1848. Clouds of Disturbance Arising—Captain “ Big Foot” Wallace's 
Indian Fight.—For more than two years after annexation there was 
scarcely a disturbance or hostile act on the part of the Indians through- 
out the entire State. 

But the “prairie” tribes could not long restrain their murderous and 
thieving propensities, and, early in this year, the solemn peace treaty of 
1845 was broken by them, and they began depredating upon the whites 
in several different localities. 

In July of this year a body of about two hundred Lipan Indians 
penetrated the settlements as far down as Bexar County, passing down 
the Cibolo Creek and out toward the headwaters of the Guadalupe, com- 
mitting some murders and carrying with them a large drove of horses. 

Captain William A. (“Big Foot”) Wallace immediately collected a 

1 Thrall’s ‘‘ History of Texas,” part vii., p. 467. 

2 In a speech in the United States Senate, July 14, 1854, General Rusk stated that 


Texas hai during the ten years of the Republic expended $3,815,011 in protecting her 
citizens against the Indians. 
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volunteer force of about thirty men to pursue and punish the Indians,. 
and, if possible, to recover the valuable booty carried off. 

Armed and equipped with supplies for one month’s campaign, the 
company left San Antonio on the 5th day of July, directing its course 
toward the headwaters of the Guadalupe. 

After following the well-beaten trail of the retreating Lipans for fifteen 
days, and having, during that time, experienced much difficulty in pro- 
curing water (at one time being compelled to fast for two days and 
nights) on account of the existing long and protracted drought, on the 
morning of the 2oth the little company intersected the high range of hills. 
in which the head-waters of the Guadalupe take their rise. ‘ Here,” 
says Captain Wallace, whose narrative we quote,’ “the trail was so fresh, 
and other indications of the proximity of the Indians were so apparent, 
that I determined to move forward with the utmost caution, as I could 
hope to effect nothing of importance with the small force I had with me, 
except by taking the Indians by surprise. I therefore struck camp in a 
little valley, shut in on all sides by high hills, and sent forward on foot 
two of my most experienced trailers to reconnoitre. 

‘A little before sundown the trailers I had sent out reported that they 
had discovered a large Indian camp, about six miles beyond where we 
were, and that they were confident the Indians had no suspicion of our 
proximity. I at once determined to make an early start the next morn- 
ing, so as to reach the Indian camp about daylight. Everything was got 
in readiness for the move, and by three o’clock we were all mounted and 
on the trail again. There was no moon, and the night consequently was 
very dark, but we found no difficulty in following the trail, as our guides. 
had so recently passed over it. 

“Just as the first streak of daylight broke in the East we came in 
view of the Indian encampment, situated in a pecan grove in the centre 
of a beautiful valley, which was hemmed in by high rugged hills on all: 
sides, except in the direction we were approaching it. The smokes from 
their smouldering fires rose up in slim, straight columns above the trees, 
and not asound disturbed the deep silence that reigned around, except 
the occasional yelp of a cur in the encampment or the distant howling of 
a wolf among the hills. 

“The Indians evidently had had no notice of our approach. As I 
gazed upon the quiet and peaceful scene, I could not help feeling some 
compunctions of conscience for the ‘ bloody awakening’ that was soon to 
arouse up these sleeping Arabs of the prairies from their morning slum- 
bers; but then, when I thought of the ‘scurvy,’ rascally trick they had 
played on us, I dismissed all such ideas from my mind, and made my ar- 
rangements for an immediate attack upon the encampment. 

“ About one-half of my men, led by Nathans, an old Rocky Mountain: 
hunter, I sent around to the left, under cover of a low range of hills, 
with instructions to attack the Indians in the rear whilst I slowly moved 


® See ‘‘ The Adventures of ‘ Big-Foot Wallace,’ the Texas Ranger and Hunter.” By 
John C. Duval. Pages 104 to 155. 
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forward with the balance to assault them in front. A discharge of guns 
from the first party was to be a signal for a general assault. 

“T advanced with my party to within one hundred and fifty yards of 
the encampment, under cover of a thicket of dog-wood, and there halted 
to wait for the concerted signal. In a few minutes the keen reports of a 
dozen rifles were heard on the opposite side of the encampment, warning 
us that the time for action had arrived, and, putting spurs to our horses, 
we dashed furiously into the Indian village. Dismounting from our 
horses, we poured in a deadly fire from our rifles and ‘repeaters’ upon 
the warriors as they rushed out confused and frightened from the doors 
of their lodges. But, although taken completely by surprise, they 
fought with great desperation and obstinacy, and for half an hour the 
possession of the camp was hotly contested by both parties. At one 
time I thought I should be compelled to beat a retreat, for the Indians 
greatly outnumbered us, but just at'this juncture the fall of one of their 
head chiefs threw them into momentary confusion, and taking advantage 
of it we charged them so vigorously that they at length slowly and sul- 
lenly retreated into a thick chaparral in the vicinity of their camp, leav- 
ing twenty-seven of their warriors dead upon the ground. Their 
wounded they carried off with them. 

“ As the Indians retreated, they quickly made off for some place in the 
vicinity, where their horses were staked out, and, mounting them, they 
returned and renewed the fight with greater obstinacy than ever. We 
mounted our horses also, and in this way the contest for the possession 
of the village was continued for half an hour longer. But although they 
outnumbered us still, at least two to one, the superiority of our weapons 
(especially our revolvers, which at that time were almost unknown to the 
Indians) more than made up for our deficiency in number, and they at 
length gave way. Breaking up into little squads, they fled in every 
direction before my men, who followed them in the same disorderly 
manner. 

“ When we got back to the village, we found the men busily engaged 
in collecting the ‘ plunder’ the Indians had stowed away in their lodges, 
and piling it up in the centre of the square previous to the distribution, 
and the amount of it was truly astonishing. Kegs of powder, sacks of 
lead, bales of blankets, dry goods, brass kettles, beads, skins and buffalo 
robes, cutlery and hardware of various sorts, and a great variety of camp- 
ing and hunting equipments—mostly of their own manufacture. 

“ About this time a party of my men came in from following the 
retreating Indians, bringing with them one hundred and seventy head of 
horses and mules, which they had found penned up in a corra/ near by, 
and among them were most of those that had been stolen from me. 

“Tn the second fight with the Indians they lost twenty-one warriors, 
making altogether forty-eight of them killed and left upon the ground. 
I had but two men killed and five wounded. The Lipans never recov- 
ered from the fatal blow we gave them on this occasion. * = = 
Nothing worthy of note occurred on our way back home.” 

This was a most fatal blow dealt to the Lipans, from which they never 
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entirely recovered, and for several years afterwards they refrained from 
depredating upon Texas soil, preferring to cross the Rio Grande for 
scalps and booty. 

2849. Notwithstanding that the Indians were comparatively quiet 
during this year, there was considerable depredating all along our bor- 
ders, which resulted in a heavy loss of life and property. 

In January, 1851, a committee of the Legislature reported that during 
the year 1849 the Indians had in Texas killed one hundred and 
seventy-one persons, wounded seven, and taken twenty-five into captiv- 
ity, and had stolen 6,000 horses and property valued at $100,000. And 
thus we see that while the Indians were less daring and openly hostile, 
they did not cease to harass the exposed portions of our frontier, thus 
keeping up their predatory warfare, which they had so long waged against 
the Texan colonist. 

1851. Ld. Burleson’s Indian Fight—During the month of January, 
1851, Lieutenant Ed. Burleson, afterwards Major Burleson, was ordered to 
San Antonio to deliver to an officer of the United States a Comanche 
prisoner, taken in a fight at Amargosa, May 29, 1850. The captive was 
returned to his people, and Burleson was on his return to Camp Los 
Ojuelos. On the 27th of January, when near the Nueces, on the road 
from San Antonio to Laredo, he saw Indians on horseback. He pur- 
sued them, directing the balance of his party to keep the road and 
move on. 

After a vigorous pursuit of two or three miles, the Indians halted and 
prepared for battle. In addition to three mounted, there were eleven 
red devils on foot. The Rangers promptly opened the fight, moving 
up to within fifty or sixty yards of the Comanche line. By some mistake 
the men dismounted, and, as they improperly thought, by order of Bur- 
leson. The Indians charged them immediately, and a terrible hand-to- 
hand fight ensued. Shots were delivered at the distance of a foot or two. 

They fought under the bellies of the horses, over the saddles—there 
was a general mélée of red men and white. Colt’s six-shooting carbines 
and bows and arrows, repeating pistols and lances, were blent in a con- 
fused and struggling mass. There was no time for shouting, for manceu- 
vre—each man fought for life and taxed his energies to the utmost. The 
field was an open prarie, devoid even of bushes. There could be no 
cover. It was a trial of skill, strength and courage. Victory trembled 
in the balance. A few minutes decided it. Warren Lyons, the inter- 
preter, had been raised among the Comanches. He came at his old 
companeros in true Indian style—jumping, stooping down and changing 
position in various ways. He wished his “boots off ;” they were too 
heavy. He told Burleson what the Indians were saying. 

They had been consulting in a hurried manner about retreating. 
They did not see their way clear. They had gotten into a tight place 
and feared they could not make their way out without great damage. 
Lyons told Burleson this, and said they were whipped. 

They finally stood not “upon the order of their going.” They left 
four dead upon the field and had eight wounded. The defeat was com- 
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plete, else they would have carried off their dead in defiance of the Ran- 
gers. 

This was one of the most closely contested Indian fights that ever 
occurred in Texas. The fight summed up: Comanches, 4 killed, 8 
wounded ; Rangers, 2 killed, 8 wounded. 

Burleson himself had an encounter across his horse with a stalwart 
savage. He received an arrow wound in the head before he sent his 
antagonist to “ kingdom come.” 

Baker Barton, a gallant soldier, received three mortal wounds and 
died on his feet, holding to the horn of his saddle. He knew not how 
to yield. He was killed, but his indomitable spirit was not conquered. 

William Lackey received two or three wounds, one of them mortal. 

Jem Carr, brave and cool, received three or four severe wounds. He 
said: “It was like clock work; every time I raised my Colt’s carbine 
they stuck an arrow in me.” He did good service. A warrior singled 
him out—charged at him with bow and lance. Jem sent a ball through 
him—then another. The brave still advanced, discharging arrows. 
They came with less and less force, until at last they scarcely left the 
bow. Jem, however, had ceased to fire at him, knowing there were 
others demanding his attention. 

Jem’s last wound was inflicted when he had his carbine at his face and 
ready to fire. An arrow passed through the last joint of his right fore- 
finger and penetrated the breechof his gun. Luckily the wood splintered 
and his hand was released. 

Alf. Tom was wounded, but fought nobly. 

Jim Wilkerson was wounded severely and continued fighting. 

Leach did his duty well. He was perfectly self-possessed. Burleson 
saw an Indian aiming at him with a pistol. He immediately presented 
his six-shooter. Leach called out, “ Don’t shoot at him, Lieutenant, he’s 
only bluffing. I've been watching him. There is no load in that pistol.” 

Jack Spencer ‘had two or three Indians to deal with at one time. He 
was wounded, yet there was no time for surgery. He was using his 
horse fora cover, and fighting as best he could. The chances were 
rather against him. At other points the charge of the savages had been 
repulsed. Spencer received help, and the Comanches left the field. 
Both parties were exhausted. The wounded Rangers were unable to 
pursue the discomfited and flying Comanches. About the time the fight 
closed, Sam Duncan came upon the field. He was sent by Burleson to a 
water-hole twenty miles to the front. 

Burleson made a forward movement about nine o’clock a. M. At one 
o’clock p. M. they met Sam Duncan returning with water. The water- 
gourds had been exhausted, and the wounded Rangers were suffering 
terribly from thirst. 

Barton was packed on a mule and buried on a hill some miles from 
where he fell. 

Poor Lockey, who was wounded in the lung, lived eight or ten days, 
when his noble spirit took its flight. The other wounded recovered with- 
out any unpleasant symptoms having been developed. The wounded 
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were cared for as well as circumstances permitted, until the water-hole 
was reached in the evening, when a courier was dispatched to Laredo for 
ambulances to convey them in, as several of them were unable to ride on 
horseback. They reached Fort McIntosh the next day. Captain Sidney 
Burbank was in command. He saw that the wounded had proper care 
and attention.¢ 

“Thirty days after the fight came off,” writes a correspondent to the 
“Brownsville Sentinel,” “I was on the battle ground. It was literally 
covered with arrows. Over two hundred were picked up ona space of 
lessthan one-fourth of anacre. All the evidences of a desperate struggle 
were apparent. 

“The bodies of the Comanche dead had been removed, otherwise 
things remained in statu guo. , 

“ A number of Mexican carts were traveling the road to San Antonio. 
The Comanche gentlemen were so busy watching them that they failed 
to discover the near approach of the Rangers. They had set a trap, and 
were caught themselves. 

“What a difference there was between murdering and scalping un- 
armed cartmen and meeting Rangers in deadly conflict. There was no 
plunder for them to divide, no captives for them to beat and drag 
through prickly pears at the end of arope. There was death and wounds 
and escape from danger to contemplate instead. 

“Tt was an escape for the cartmen savoring of a providential inter- 
position. They expressed their gratitude to the victors.”5 

For two years the Indians were tolerably quiet, and were less hos- 
tile and murderous toward the Texans than at any former era in our his- 
tory, notwithstanding they did not forget to make their periodical forays 
into the settlements for horses. But a good horse was considered -of 
more value by these Arab-like nomads than a score of white scalps ; and 
the reverse, by the whites. Hence, the Indians were content to make 
an occasional visit for horses, leaving in as quiet and unostentatious a 
manner as possible. 

7853. In 1853, the Forester family was killed on the Medina River, 
twenty-five miles from San Antonio ; and, while it was evident that the 
deed had been committed by Indians, it was impossible to trace them up 
even to ascertain which tribe was guilty of the foul crime. Thrall sug- 
gests that it was the small tribe of Tonk-a-was, then living near Austin, 
that did the killing, although this tribe always professed to maintain 
friendly relations with the whites. 6 

1854. Indian Reserves—It was thought that the native tribes of 
Indians were entitled to a domicile in the State, and, in 1854, the Legis- 
lature passed a bill giving temporary control to the United States of two 
tracts of land, in what was then “ Young District,” for Indian reserves. 

* From the “Brownsville Sentinel,” March, 1851.—Baker’s ‘“‘Texas Scrap Book,” 
pages 157, 8, 9, and 160. 

5 Major Burleson has been for many years a peaceful and thrifty farmer. He lives 
near the town of San Marcas, in Hays County. He left Brownsville for home a few days 


since.—Brownsville Sentinel, March, 1851. 
* Thrall’s ‘‘ History of Texas,” part vii., p. 467. 
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‘Captain R. B. Marcy was commissioned and ordered te survey and estab- 
lish the boundaries of their reservation, while Major Neighbors, their 
agent, was intrusted with the duty of locating and presiding over the 
-different tribes. 

We quote from the “ Texas Almanac,” of 1858, the following sum- 
mary and interesting account of these reserves : 


‘* The State of Texas, by Act of the Legislature, set apart twelve leagues of land upon 
which the Texas Indians were to be settled by the United States Government. Said 
twelve leagues, or 55,728 acres of land, to be reserved to the United States, for the use 
and benefit of the Texas Indians exclusively. Under the supervision of Major R. 8. 
Neighbors, eight leagues of land were located on the Brazos River, below the junction of 
the Clear Fork and Main Brazos, and about fifty miles below Fort Belknap. This reser- 
vation is called the Brazos Agency, and contains about eleven hundred souls, consisting of 
Caddoes, Anadakas, Wacoes, Tahwacanoes and Tonkahuas. There are other Indians than 
those named, but they are enumerated as Caddoes, chiefly. On this reserve there are six hun- 
dred acres of land in successful cultivation in wheat and corn. The mode of culture is the 
same or similar to that of the Americans. These Brazos reservation Indians have made 
extraordinary progress in civilization since their settlement in 1853-4, and are very honest, 
trustworthy and industrious. They have a school, under the charge of Mr. Combes. Mr. 
Combes reports fifty scholars in regular attendance, and, judging from the interest taken 
in this educational enterprise by the old Indians, he is inclined to the opinion that good 
results will come of it. On this reservation there are several good houses, built expressly 
for the transaction of all and any business connected with the Indians. These buildings 
are situated near the centre of the reservation, in a pretty mesquit valley, the approach to 
which affords a most lovely and sightly landscape. Captain S. P. Ross, an old Texan 
and a worthy man, is the Special Agent of the United States Government, in charge of 
the Brazos Agency. Captain Ross’s long experience on the frontier, and superior knowl- 
edge of the Indian character, eminently fit him for the position he occupies. His salary is 
$1,500 per annum. 

‘* The Comanche Reservation is about sixty miles distant from the Brazos Agency, and 
is located on the Clear Fork of the Brazos River, forty-five miles above its confluence with 
the main Brazos. Their reservation extends over four leagues of land, and contains four 
hundred souls, all Comanches, known as the Southern band of that tribe. Their head 
chief is a good man, and has been a valuable auxiliary in the reclamation of these Indians 
from savage life. He is known by the name of Ketemesie. The Comanches have not 
made the same progress as the Brazos Reservation Indians—not that they are any more 
indolent or lazy, but because of their total estrangement, heretofore, from the manners 
and customs of the white man. The Indians on the Brazos Reservation have always lived 
near, and frequently among, the white settlers, while the Comanches have been outside of 
all intercourse of a friendly nature. This agency is furnished with all necessary build§g 
ings, and, like the Brazos Agency, is supplied with competent and trustworthy farmers 
and artisans. The Comanches have a good crop this year, and will most probably make 
sufficient to bread themselves. Colonel M. Leeper is their agent, at a salary of $1,500 per 
annum. 

‘* The United States Government has been very liberal in its appropriations for the 
benefit of the reclaimed savage, and has spared neither trouble nor expense in the further- 
ance of the peace policy, a policy which is now beginning to show its good effects. It does 
justice to the Indians, is due to the cause of humanity, and reflects great credit upon the 
originators thereof. 

‘* Major R. 8S. Neighbors isthe Supervising Agent of the Government for ali the Texas 
Indians, at a salary of $2,000 per annum. The Major is too well known throughout the 
country for any attempt to be made here eulogistic of his public services. To him, more 
than to any other, should be ascribed the success of the Indian feeding policy in Texas. 
‘The duties appertaining to the office of Supervising Agent are very onerous and responsi- 
ble, and not unfrequently hazardous. His course towards the Indians must be scrupu- 
lously correct and straightforward. There cannot be one jot or tittle of deviation from 
the line of policy marked out. The Indian is liberal in extending his confidence, but it 
must be carefully cherished. His memory is like the ‘‘ Rock of Ages.” There are no 
“*two ways” about it. Major Neighbors disburses annually about $80,000 for the use of 
the Texas Indians. 
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‘* Texas has wisely granted jurisdiction to the United States over ten miles adjoining 
each reserve. This is to prevent the sale or traffic in intoxicating liquurs. 

‘* The civil authority has jurisdiction in all criminal cases on both reservations, and the 
Indians have police regulations of the strictest sort for theirown government. Their 
immediate agents are constituted magistrates, before whom all or any offenders are 
brought for trial. There is less theft or disturbance of any kind among these people than 
there is among the same population of Americans. Suffice it to say that the feeding or 
peace policy in Texas isa success. It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that Indians 
can be civilized and reclaimed. The Brazos Reservation Indians have tended their own 
crops, which will compare favorably with any in the State, and bave also kept from fifty 
to one hundred men on ranging service during the season, and have been great protection 
to the frontier. 

‘* Charles E. Barnard, Esq., is the authorized Government Indian Trader for both 
reservations. Mr. B. has been trading with the Indians on the frontier for the period of 
fifteen years or more. He is well known to all the Indians in Texas, and enjoys their 
entire confidence. It is nothing but justice to Mr. Barnard to say that his services have 
been invaluable'to the Indian agents in carrying out the views of the Federal Government. 
The trading with the Indians is not so profitable now as it was some years past, when the 
Indians depended upon their hunting for means of support. The trade in skins and pelts 
is entirely stopped, and the Indians now look to the products of their farms and stock- 
raising for support. They have generally good stocks of hogs, cattle and horses, and are 
doing well with them.” 


VIII. 


Our INDIAN AFFAIRS FROM 1855 TO THE REMOVAL OF THE TRIBES 
TO THE INDIAN TERRITORY IN 1859. 


1855. The Indians again Hostile—The Fate of Miss Minnie Lockhardt. 
—During the preceding years of 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853 and 1854, a 
heavy emigration had been annually pouring into Texas.’ Treaties had 
been made, as we have seen, with the Southern Comanches, Caddoes, 
Wacoes and other smaller tribes, and they had been placed on reserva- 
tions near Fort Belknap, in Texas, under the immediate supervision and 
control of the United States Government. 

The Northern Comanches had emigrated north of the Canadian 
River, and perfect safety seemed apparent all along the extensive limits 
of our fast developing frontiers, from Red River to the Rio Grande. 
The alarming and hideous war-whoop of the savage Indian had ceased, 
and the many tragic and pathetic scenes caused by the red man’s butch- 
ery and cruelty were rapidly passing away and being forgotten. The 
gory garments dyed with the life’s blood of men, women and children 
who had fallen victims to savage cruelty and vengeance were fast fading 
away. The stirring drama which had been enacted by the contending 
foes, during the past four decades, for the ownership of Texas was being 
chronicled as a part of our romantic history, only to be glanced at as we 
pass rapidly along down the corridor of time. 

But, at a time when this long immunity had made the settlers careless 
the following tragedy occurred, which we will now relate. It thrilled 


1 “ Frontier Sketches.” By Frank M. Collier. Mss. article No. II. 
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thecountry with horror, and was told for years at the pioneer’s hearth- 
stone, and around the camp-fire where rude berderers were wont to teach 
their young companions eternal hatred of all the Indian race. 

In the year 1850 a Mississippian named Lockhardt settled a little 
farther up the Colorado than was then usual with families, but still in a 
region thought to be safe from Indian raids. In a few years he was sur- 
rounded with most of the comforts of his more eastern home. Wealth and 
good taste united to improve the wild beauty of nature; his home, elegant 
indeed for the border, was a temple of hospitality; his flocks and herds 
ranged over the area of a dukedom; his colored servants scarcely knew 
they had a master, so light was his patriarchal sway; and far and near 

‘the name of Squire Lockhardt was known as that of a natural nobleman 
and Texas gentleman. The friendly fndians that passed that way also 
partook of his hospitality, and he made the too common mistake of sup- 
posing that this would shield him against the incursions of their wild 
congeners. But of all his possessions none were so widely celebrated as 
his daughter Minnie. The rude vacgueros were charmed into unusual 
courtesy at sight of her, and from far and near young Texans of more 
pretensions sought her society. On the border a young woman of beauty 
and accomplishments often acquires a wide-spread fame that would seem 
impossible to eastern people. Her graces are recounted in such fervid 
rhetoric that the cold critic of an older community would think of her as 
a fabulous being. Even sothe charms of Minnie Lockhardt were sung 
in a hundred camps from the Trinity to the Colorado. 

Many other settlers, generally single men and skillful frontiersmen, 
had located between Lockhardt and the staked plain, and he had long 
ceased to think of an Indian raid as even remotely possible, when, as 
suddenly as lightning from a clear sky, the Indian War of 1854-55 broke 
out, and from the settlements on the upper Rio Grande clear around to 
the Canadian the border was in a blaze. The Utes and Apaches on the 
west pressed the Mexicans and whites, while the Northern Comanches 
from their fastnesses carried destruction far down into Texas. The storm 
broke while Lockhardt was absent from home. Every settler near him 
was killed; his servants fled for their lives, and his daughter, then but 
twenty years of age, was carried into captivity. The frenzied father sent 
an appeal to his fellow citizens, and it seemed that the whole Texan bor- 
der was moved by one common impulse. Every young Texan who could 
supply himself with horse and gun was eager to assist in the rescue of 
Minnie Lockhardt; and, as soon as a force of two hundred had assem- 
bled, the father led them toward the high country, leaving word for the 
others to follow. Striking the trail of the Comanches, the Texans fol- 
lowed as fast as the strength of their horses would allow, their furious 
zeal continually aroused anew by the sights along where worn-out cap- 
tives had been ruthlessly murdered. Suddenly at daylight the pursuers 
came upon the murderers, in one of those numerous canons of upper 
Texas, where the savages had thought themselves safe. Then ensued 
one of the most desperately-contested battles of the Texan border. The 
Indian camp was set far back in a grove of scrubby timber, on all sides 
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of which rose sandy hillocks and detached rocks, furnishing admirable 
lines of defense as well as retreat. 

Again and again did the Texans, led by Lockhardt, penetrate almost 
to the camp, only to be driven back ; and on each advance they distinctly 
heard the voice of Minnie calling on them for help, and they dreaded 
least their attack should be the signal for her death. But it appears that 
the savages were bent on preserving their captive, if possible. A double 
line of warriors surrounded the tent in which she was bound, and at last 
the wretched father, bleeding from a dozen wounds, was forced away by 
his men, who saw that the attack was hopeless. Having received reinforce- 
ments, they renewed the fight the second day after ; but the Indians had 
also collected their force and taken a still stronger position, and, to the 
father lying helpless with his wouffls, the men at last reported that the 
attack was hopeless, unless with a fforce large enough to surround the 
Comanche stronghold and reduce it to a regular siege. 

Successive bands of Texans arrived, and in a few days the father 
again urged them to the attack, but the Indians had managed to retreat, 
carrying Miss Lockhardt with them. With the devilishness inherent in 
the Comanche nature, they were all the more determined to keep her 
when they saw the general anxiety of the whites for her recovery. But 
she proved a troublesome prize. The fact of her captivity moved every 
Texan to desperate measures, and in a short time the Indians were 
attacked at all points and forced back toward the Pecos. Then, as 
afterwards appeared, the band having possession of Miss Lockhardt sent 
her northward, and disposed of her to the Arapahoes. Convinced that 
she was the daughter of a great chief, by the exertions made to 
recapture her, this tribe opened negotiations with the commandants at 
Forts Union and Lancaster. But, before anything could be accomplished, 
the Utes and Apaches were raiding the entire New Mexican border, and 
the captive girl was transferred to the former tribe. Despite the awful 
hardships of a winter among the savages, she survived, and in some 
way managed to make her existence known to the American com- 
mandant at Fort Massachusetts, New Mexico. About this time the 
Territorial Governor called out five hundred New Mexican volunteers, 
who were put under command of Colonel Ceren St. Vrain, and joined by 
the First Regiment of United States Dragoons, under Colonel T. T. 
Fauntleroy, the whole force marched into the Indian country early in 
1855. They defeated the Indians in one general battle and several 
minor skirmishes, but no trace of Miss Lockhardt could be found. The 
noted Kit Carson was then intrusted with the task of settling with the 
Utes and recovering all captives. But other means were at work. 

Worn down by his wounds and mental suffering, Lockhardt returned 
home in despair ; but another party of determined men set out to find 
the captive who had, as it appears, been taken by the Arapahoes and 
Cheyennes from the Utes, with whom they were at war. Again and 
again were the whites almost successful, and as often was the unfortunate 
girl hurried away to some more hidden fastness, almost before their eyes. 
The general Indian war ended, and a nominal peace was made. Nego- 
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tiation was again attempted, but the third year of her captivity came, and 
still nothing was done. At length a company of Texan Rangers, having 
penetrated almost to the heart of the Guadalupe Range, came suddenly 
upon a village of Comanches, and, despite the hurried flight of the sav- 
ages, who had their own women and children with them, the Rangers 
saw among them a captive white woman. They charged desperately 
upon the savages, who fled in all directions, but not till one of them had 
buried his knife in the body of the girl, who was still breathing when the 
Rangers came up. It was Minnie Lockhardt. She was but just able to 
smile as if to welcome the Rangers ; then she peacefully breathed her 
last. “And,” said the weather-beaten frontiersman who gave me these 
facts, as he choked down his emotions, “ It was a God’s blessin’ she was 
dead an’ her father never seen her.” For she had suffered the last ter- 
rible indignity savage malice could invent. As is common when a cap- 
tive woman is not taken by one Indian, she had become the common 
property of the band; and loathsome disease had worn her to a skele- 
ton. Heart-broken and disfigured, death was to her an unmixed gain. 
Her afflicted father soon followed her to the grave. 

The Lockhardt place is now desolate, its dwellings burned, its tenants. 
gone. But the chivalry and hospitality of the father are still the theme 
of local story ; while the beauty and sorrowful fate of the daughter are 
still told around the camp-fires and hearthstones of Texas, and warm 
anew the hearts of its sons to undying vengeance against the Coman- 
ches.” 

185§.—In 1858 there were reported on the Texas Indian Reserves : 
Tonkawas, 250; Tehuacanas, 204; Wacoes, 171; Comanches, 380; 
Anadaquas, 235 ; Caddoes, etc., 249 ; total, 1,489. They had schools, 
and a missionary preached to them occasionally.* 

But the same reason which required the removal of the Cherokees 
and others west of the Mississippi rendered it imperative to remove the 
reservation Indians from Texas. 

After some disturbances between the Indians and the citizens, a bill¢ 


2 Beadle’s ‘‘ Western Wilds,” pages 613 to 617. 

8 Thrall’s ‘‘ History of Texas,” part vii., page 469. 

* The following is from a speech of Honorable Forbes Britton, November 21, 1857, 
pending the passage of the bill, or rather petition, for the removal of the Reservation 
Indians : 

“Sir: Come with me for a moment to the border dwelling. Do you see in the log 
cabin that old gray-headed man who sits over the dying embers, his head bowed in 
sorrow. His heartstone is bathed in tears ; his lonely cottage is draped in mourning ; his 
stalwart boy, the prop and staff of his declining years, rests beneath yonder oak. In a 
paroxysm of hope he raises his tearful eyes to the flag of his country, and it mocks his agony 
in its violated promises of protection. That female form crouching by his side, wringing 
her hands in despair, has lost her husband, her idol, ber joy. Lean forward and catch the 
almost inaudible sounds as they escape from ber quivering lips, and you will hear the 
meek and submissive prayer : ‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.’ No marble 
slab tells the mournful story, but look into their hearts and you will find inscribed there : 
‘My poor boy ! My husband !’ Sir, this is the work of the scalping-knife. It is no idle 
picture—no ignis fatuus of the brain to lead off the imagination. No, sir; I speak what 
Iknow. Itistrue. There is not a returning season of Spring that the lintels of our doors 
are not stained with the blood of our people. Then, sir, if it but saves the life of one man» 
woman, or child, give us the pittance we ask! In the name of justice—in the name of 
mercy—I ask the passage of the bill.” 
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was passed for the removal of all the reservation Indians from the State, 
and, accordingly, Major George H. Thomas, of the U. S. Army, in 
August, 1859, transferred the Indians from Texas to their present homes 
in the Indian Territory. 

1860. The Friendly Indians of East Texas.—The census tables for 
1860 report only 403 Indians as residents in Texas. (The Pueblos of 
‘El Paso County excepted.) 

These were the Alabamas, etc., on the Trinity River, in Polk County. 

Some twenty years later (1869) this small remnant of a once powerful 
and famous people had decreased in number from four hundred to about 
three hundred, as the following newspaper article published at that time 
shows : 


“Tt may not be generally known that remnants of the aborigines of East Texas are 
still to be found in the middle sections of the Trinity region ; and, though surrounded by 
all the power and influence of civilization, they still retain the dress and habits of the sav- 
age. One of these remnants at present inhabits a small and straggling village some ten 
miles to the east of the county town of Livingston, on the Trinity. This little colony of 
aborigines numbers some two or three hundred souls, the members of it belonging to the 
tribe of the Alabamas, and their number appears to be stationary. These redmen live in 
rude huts without chimneys, the fire being built in the centre of the dirt floor and an 
opening in the roof serving as an exit for the smoke. All their instruments and utensils 
are of the rudest character. All their domestic arrangements are unlike those of their 
Anglo-Saxon neighbors, and these, as well as their daily habits and manners, smack of 
savage peculiarity and instinct. The men are usually dressed in buckskin trousers termi- 
nating in nicely sewed leggings and the famous moccasin. None of the tribe wear shoes. 
Along with their attire these Indians also retain that fine proportion of form and full 
development of muscle, that athletic beauty of figure and elastic ease of movement, which 
might be said to distinguish them from their puny white brethren. 

‘The females of this ‘ Indian village,’ as it is called, dress more in conformity to the 
Paris fashions than the men, being commonly habited in well-cut calico skirts, which 
show their tall and graceful shapes to advantage. A tasteful hood, of the same material 
as their dress, usually surmounts the head, whence black clouds of hair are allowed to 
fall over the shoulders. 

‘*The women, hke the men, are able to speak English, even fluently ; but the former, 
owing probably to some regulation of the tribe, never speak to strangers. But the full 
orbs of their dark and impressive eyes often convey to the pleased visitor a language as 
plain as words could do. 

‘* These Indians have so far adopted civilized life as to depend for subsistence, not upon 
the chase, like their ancestors, but upon the products of the farm, tilled in a rude way and 
one peculiarly theirown. Each of their huts is surrounded by a small field, in which corn 
is chiefly cultivated. While they evidently desire no social commingling with the whites, 
the conduct of the Alabamas is extremely peaceable, even inoffensive, toward that race 
which, in its onward march to power, has despoiled them of their possessions, driven them 
from their romantic hunting grounds, given them by the Great Spirit, and which is now 
pursuing the poor Indian to the precipice of his doom.”5 


In taking my leave, I would say to those inclined to be critical—and 
there will doubtless be many—that in the compilation of this series of 
articles, which is the result of many days and nights stolen from other 
pursuits, there will doubtless appear many errors and defects, and, if so, 
I can only regret that I was unable to see them before they were pointed 
out by the merciless. critics. 

And, in conclusion, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to those 
who have rendered me much valuable assistance in my efforts, and more 


® Houston Telegram, May, 1869. 
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especially am I indebted to General S. P. Ross, Waco; General Walter 
P. Lane, Marshall ; Major John Henry Brown, Dallas ; Hon. Frank M. 
Collier, Meridian ; Thomas A. Coliier, Brownwood ; Rev. A. J. Potter, 
San Angelo ; Rev. Homer S. Thrall, San Antonio, and others. 


James T. DESHIELDs 
BELTON, TEXAS. 


[ CONCLUDED. ] 
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STRENGTH AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
MILITIA OF THE GULF STATES. 


Texas.—The active militia as distinguished from the reserve militia of 
Texas 1s designated “ The Texas Volunteer Guard.” This force, organ- 
ized as a division and commanded by a major-general, is composed of 
two brigades. Each brigade consists of two regiments of infantry. 

The following is the numerical strength of the guard: 





SG Ceouu Creve cry ane'scKesehaedent ee baeeyus Reabcn betes saves ances 765 
SIE crs 5 osiou bic eee dives o 8k abeminaewae set keeeu sues bene ene Gs - 3831 
Pte UNE Er ROOMONIAGD. SUREMNIONY 55... 0's dive clc once ss vccn eco sassacdvesssee 319 
Pe ON A AUOEES 0 oa pas teatunaresatases st eceakoeoeevene Heucee’ 286 

MED EG 4 Gs ase sean ashi th boron sakes amt ae oe eos Gear esek pb Cee) S850) a ee 1,701 


The State has a battery of artillery stationed on the gulf coast. 

Besides this body the State supports at an expense of about $75,000 
per annum the “Frontier Battalion” of six companies, each with a com- 
plement of one captain, one lieutenant, one sergeant, one musician and 
fourteen privates. These troops form an armed, active and mounted 
police, with the same authority as sheriffs, but unlimited as to county 
boundaries. Their duties consist of scouting after hostile Indians com- 
mitting depredations in the State, attending district and other courts 
when needed, and in protecting life and property, and preserving the 
general peace on the Texan frontier. 

As to the active militia, little attention is paid to rifle practice for 
want of ammunition. Battalion drills are seldom held for lack of means 
to bring the scattered companies together. The State makes no appro- 
priation for the support of its active militia. Texas, the largest State in the 
Union, a border State with a thousand miles of frontier, and with a pop- 
ulation representing all classes of society, drawn from every quarter of 
the globe, especially needs an efficient and sufficient force of State troops.. 
The Adjutant-General, W. H. King, of Austin, is thoroughly interested 
in the welfare of the National Guard, and has labored earnestly for the 
improvement of the “ Lone Star” troops. 

Louisiana.—The organized militia comprises the “ Louisiana State 
National Guard” and the “Special Militia Force.” The former consists. 
of companies accepted from New Orleans; the latter of those from the 
other parishes of the State. Such of its companies as attain a certain 
standard of proficiency may be transferred to the National Guard. Gen-- 
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eral G. T. Beauregard, New Orleans, is the distinguished Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. Col. T. A. Faries, A. A. G., is in charge of the office at Baton 
Rouge. The Governor has an unusually large corps of aides-de-camp 
ranking as colonels, lieutenant colonels and majors. By law the State 
has an organization, of questionable military utility, of eight military 
districts, seven of which are commanded by brigadier-generals assisted 
by full staffs. Colonels command parishes where, in some instances, 
there is not a single soldier. 

The First District, commanded by a major-general, comprises the 
parish of New Orleans, including the city of New Orleans. For several 
years the National Guards of the city, with certain exceptions, have been 
on the decline, both as to numbers and enthusiasm. ‘The troops of the 
district are organized into a brigade, commanded by a brigadier-general 
and composed of the following : 


The Washington Artillery, 4 batteries 

Louisiana Field Artillery, 1 battery 

First Regiment, Infantry, 8 companies 

New Orleans Light Infantry Battalion, 3 companies..... 
Crescent Rifles (unattached) 

Louisiana Rifles (unattached) 


There are also in the city a number of independent organizations over 
which the State exercises limited control. These include the Conti- 
nental Guards, two companies of Frenchmen and one of Spanish, Italian 
and German nationalities, together with one colored company. The 
number of independent troops is 650, making a total of about 1,500 citi- 
zen soldiers in New Orleans. 

The Special Militia Force embraces six companies of infantry, two 
batteries of artillery and one troop of cavalry, numbering about 550 men. 
The State has, therefore, about 2,000 citizen soldiers. 

The troops, somewhat scattered, are seldom instructed in the drill of a 
battalion. Target practice is the exception among companies, although 
some interest seems to have been taken in the subject several years ago: 
Much of the want of interest in the State troops is due to the insufficiency 
of the appropriations for their maintenance. 


PRESENT ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


For military purposes, armory rents, a etc., $12,500 in war- 
rants worth about 65 cents on the dollar 


$11,375 
Appropriation per capita (excluding independent troops), $8.39. 


The second appropriation was formerly $10,000, and this amount is, 
in the opinion of the Assistant Adjutant General, actually required. 
Mississippi—For several years past little encouragement has been 
given by the people of this State toward the development of a good State 
guard. The militia interests are mostly confined to the central belt of 
VoL. XIV.—No. 4. 27 
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the State. Vicksburg supports two infantry companies, the Southerns- 
and the Rifles, and one battery, the Warren Artillery, all of which give 
good military promise. These, with the Columbus Riflemen, West Point 
Rifles, Natchez Rifles, and, perhaps, one or two other organizations, now 
being in all about 500 men, constitute what might be termed the effective 
portion of the Mississippi militia. The estimate of the Adjutant-General 
for 1885 places the total number of troops at 1,300. No regimental 
organizations have been effected, but measures are being undertaken to 
that end. Consequently, no battalion instruction has been given. Target 
practice has not been attempted as yet. The several competitive drills 
held during the past year have done much to awaken the people’s inter- 
est in the military. No State appropriation for military purposes. 

Alabame.—The “Alabama State troops” and the “Alabama State 
militia” are separate and distinct organizations. The first consists of 
such organized, uniformed, armed and equipped “ volunteers” as may be 
accepted by the Governor. The militia is unorganized, and constitutes 
the reserve of the State troops, The Governor’s staff is composed only 
of those officers.necessary for those duties, thus comparing favorably in 
numbers to the large “ staff’ of some of the governors of States. 

The State troops are composed of three regiments of infantry, four 
batteries of artillery, one troop of cavalry, two colored companies and 
several unattached companies. The batteries and troop of cavalry are 
attached to regiments. 

~ The strength of the force is as follows : 


First Regiment, headquarters Mobile, 9 companies...............+.+0+05 eee 448 
Second Regiment, headquarters Montgomery, 13 companies................ 700 
Third Regiment, headquarters Selma, 8 companies. .........+0.sseeeceeeees 300 

Ee isacsuatahtcacded crs cuse es hWeeeeee en heyesoagbedtvaetsedas vise 1,448 


The State troops as a body are fairly well armed, uniformed and drilled. 
The equipment is lacking in those things necessary for field service. 
The present organization is perhaps large enough for the military pur- 
poses of the State, but should be increased to meet the requirements of 
national defense. 

- The Governor takes a great pride in the State troops. Adjutant- 
General J. N. Gilmer, of Montgomery, is a graduate of a Military 
Academy and of the. war. The Adjutant-General and general staff 
officers have the rank of colonel, the aides of lieutenant-colonel. 


Florida.—Although this State is credited with an aggregate of 6,716 
organized militia, it is essentially a paper force. By law, the active 
militia has a skeleton organization of two divisions, each of five brigades, 
each of five regiments. The field and staff constitute the entire regi- 
ment in many cases. The want of direct communication between East 
and West Florida, now supplied by the Pensacola & Atlantic Railroad,. 
was for many years a barrier to military organization and development. 
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Although about fifty organizations are usually regarded as the State 
militia, yet there are only about five companies of infantry, two com- 
panies of cadets and one battery of artillery that can be pronounced 
proficient, adopting the ordinary National Guards standard. The 
Adjutant-General ranks as a major general. Florida’s military policy 
seems to be anything but satisfactory 

Heavy Artillery —The usual difficulties in the way of an efficient 
National Guard are to be found in these as in the other States of the 
Union. In addition, there is the great obstacle of a comparatively 
empty treasury and heavy debt in most of these States, and hence the 
pressing need of economy in the public expenditures. Congress has 
made liberal provision for a battery of two heavy guns and four mortars, 
same to be mounted on carriages and platforms, for all States bordering 
on the ocean (Section 2, Act May 9, 1882, U. S. Statutes). These advan- 
tages should be at once secured, and a heavy artillery regiment should 
be organized in Texas, with headquarters at Galveston ; in Louisiana, 
headquarters New Orleans ; Mississippi, headquarters Mississippi City ; 
in Alabama, headquarters Mobile ; and in Florida, headquarters at Pensa- 
cola. These regiments should be organized, uniformed, equipped, armed 
and drilled as heavy artillery. This isa subject of paramount importance 


to the Gulf States. 
Joun T, THOompson, 


Lieutenant Second U.S. Artillery, 
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THE CRUISE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SZLOOP-OF-WAR “VINCENNES,” CIRCUM- 
NAVIGATING, 1833-1836. 

(Continued from page 278.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CHINA, LINTON, CANTON. 


Friendly Greetings—Sir George Robinson—Officers Sight-seeing—Scarcity of Money— 
‘China Traps’—The Canton Packet—The First Steamer—East Indians—Sights on 
the River—‘* Factory No. 6”—‘‘ Factory Girls”—Tradesmen Soliciting—Viewing the 
Unforbidden—Return to the Ship—Shipwrecked on the River—The ‘‘ Vincennes” 
Ordered Off—Given a Bad Name—Social Life. 


Berore daylight we got under way, and anchored at meridian, January 3, 
under the lee of Linton Island, where the foreign ships lie that have no 
business nearer Canton. 

The flags of England, France and Sweden, and our own colors, waved 
a greeting tous. Sir George Robinson, with his two little sons, visited 
us in the afternoon. Sir George resided on board a cutter of 60 tons 
with his wife and family, to be convenient to give his attention to his 
country’s merchantmen. With foreigners, who have families here, the 
alternative is to leave them at Macao and attend to their business in 
Canton, visiting them once in six or eight weeks, or to reside with them 
on board of a vessel at Linton. Sir George did both, as the whim, rea- 
sons or convenience suited him. He was the “Chief Director of British 
Commerce” here, and was the successor of Lord Napier, who thought he 
could revolutionize China with two men-of-war, and who died of chagrin 
when he saw how impotent his power was. 

But Sir George had the good sense to leave the Chinese to their prej- 
udices, and looked after substances instead of shadows. The day after 
our arrival half of our officers started for Canton on a ten days’ leave. 
We who remained hoped to profit by the first party’s experience. 

Since they had been gone we had not been without our pleasures, 
made more sweet by our long separation trom civilized people, and entered 
with much spirit into visiting and dining the families of the commanders 
of several large ships in port,and making visits to the shore when the 
cold rains would admit. When at the end of their leave our officers 
returned, what a confusion the wardroom was in! They had brought no 
end of “ China traps,” whether wanted or not. Money being scarce 
among us, and exchange here twenty per cent. against the United States, 
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the captain limited the lieutenants to $300, and the mids to $100. This 
was fortunate for many, as the mania to buy took strong hold on many 
of us, and we behaved like so many children in a toy shop. 

All sorts of lacquered ware and carved ivory were unpacked and dis- 
played by our returned messmates for our admiration, although before 
they went to Canton they declared they would have their purchases 
packed in the city and not open them until they got them safely home. 
But the childish satisfaction of a sailor in showing his all to his mess- 
mates prevailed over them. 

The next morning, when the Canton packet schooner touched at Lin- 
ton on her way from Macao to Canton, we, the other half of the officers, 
ate a hearty breakfast, took two days’ provisions with us, and went on 
board of her. The packet provided nothing but the passage, and there 
were but six berths in the cabin and only a naked mattress in each. 

There was a cold rain falling, and the thermometer at 55 degrees, 
which to us was very disagreeable, having been so long in a dry, tropical 
climate. Profiting by the experience of our messmates, we had brought 
our blankets with us, and enjoyed all the comfort we could get out of 
them. 

The packet was commanded and manned by Lascars and Parsees. 
Their gay turbans formed a striking contrast with their dingy skins. 
None of them could speak a word of English ; but there was a little 
English cabin-boy to answer our many calls and questions. The English 
merchants lately brought a little steamer to take the place of such packets 
as these, which in turn succeeded the junks ; but the Chinese would not 
allow her to run above the Boca Tigris. After making a few trips she 
broke her shaft and was laid up. When she arrived, she was the first 
steamer the Chinese had ever seen, and they seemed much pleased as 
well as astonished with it, and said they would, upon consultation, let the 
merchants know if they could take the place of the schooners. But per- 
mission was refused ; it was a new thing, an innovation on their old 
method of navigation, and no good could come out of it ! 

We reached Wampooah in the afternoon, where all the foreign ship- 
ping for Canton is obliged to stop. Here the English, American and 
French flags were the most numerous waving. Many of the English 
Indiamen were as large as the finest frigate and looked war-like. They 
were decked like a frigate, carried a pretty effective armament and about 
250 men. Their officers’ quarters were elegant, and in which they enter- 
tained us handsomely at Linton. 

Soon after leaving Wampooah, boats began to line the river’s banks. 
As we approached the great city the boats thickened into one solid tier 
on both sides. Another mile, and the tier was doubled, and another, it 
was tripled, and by the time we reached the city two-thirds of the river 
was occupied by these covered boats, of all sizes, while there were many 
large junks, moored amid stream, almost obstructing the passage. 

We arrived at the great commercial city of Canton on the evening of 
January 16, taking two days to come the sixty miles from Linton, for 
which we paid $10 and fed ourselves. We took lodgings in an English 
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hotel, in “ factory No. 6”—all houses here occupied by foreigners are 
called factories. 

When our baggage was ordered to “factory No. 6,” some of the 
younger members of the party hinted at possible fun with the “ factory 
girls.” As they were New Englanders, they could form no idea of a 
factory without girls working in it. Next morning, before we were 
fairly awake, native tailors, shoemakers and fancy-shop keepers came to 
our rooms, and each offered to serve us the best and the cheapest. Soon 
after our breakfast several merchants called on us and offered the hos- 
pitality of their houses, but, for fear of incommoding them, we elected to 
remain in the “factory.” 

Early in the forenoon we sallied forth to view the unforbidden part 
of the city—Old China street and New China street, and any part of the 
city outside of the wall. There we were permitted to stroll through 
unmolested, but when we unconsciously, of course, passed through the 
gates of the wall, Chinese officers would intercept us, and in a polite 
manner direct us to withdraw. Day after day, until our leave expired, 
was passed in this way, and in excursions across the river. 

Our return down the river was enlivened by the schooner running 
aground, and, when the tide ran out, upsetting, and obliging us to take 
refuge on her weather gunwale, where we sat and talked between tides 
and declined the assistance of several Englishmen. When we again got 
under way, it was shortly to collide with a merchantman, occasioning us 
the loss of more time and the packet her rigging. 

When we got on board of our ship, we found her ready to sail the 
following day, January 24. 

Every few days while we lay here the Chinese authorities would send 
on board and order us away, following an old custom, without expecting 
or wishing us to go. On our arrival we were announced in their public 
government journals as prowling about their coast like a rat, had 
anchored for water, and had been ordered off and would go immediately. 
As we were to sail the next day, we went to take leave of the ladies in 
port on board of the vessels, They had several entertainments in our 
honor, and Captain and Mrs. Duce, on board the Danish resident ship, 
had arranged for one on the following evening. They were very much 
disappointed at our going so soon, and hoped we could prevail on our 
captain to defer our departure a day. This we could not even think of 
asking, let alone cherishing any hope of such a request being granted. 
So we sailed away at the time named. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SINGAPORE AND SUMATRA, 


The Governor of Singapore—Our Consul—Hospitalities—Straits of Malacca—Quallo 
Battoo—Com. Downe’s Revenge—Object of Our Being Here—Visit to the Rajah— 
Visit from the Pirate King. 

AFTER a pleasant passage of a week from Linton we arrived at the 

island of Singapore, where we stopped a few days. 
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Mr. Balestier, our consul here, a Bostonian, was very kind and hospi- 
table to us. His charming wife, that we might see the “ladies fair” of 
the place, gave us a party, where we met ten out of the fourteen in the 
city. These were all married ladies, wives of the government officials 
and army officers. ‘They and their husbands, who accompanied them, 
made themselves very agreeable, and the whole affair was a great treat to 
us, having been cut off so long from polite society, and resulted in 
proffers of more entertainments than we could entertain. After riding 
and driving to all the places of interest in the city and suburbs, we again 
sailed, with regret, on February 6. This was the 17th anniversary of the 
English settlement of the place, which they celebrate by boat-racing and 
other sports. The Governor did all he could to induce our captain to 
stay and join or witness their amusements, but he replied that it was con- 
trary to his policy, and off we sailed at the date appointed. 

After ten days’ passage through the Straits of Malacca we arrived at 
Sumatra, off Quallo Battoo, having had variable winds and being obliged 
to anchor several times. 

This place was well known to us for its piratical character and the 
murder of the crew of the ship Friendship, and the signal vengeance 
taken of them by our frigate Potomac, Commander Downes, on which 
occasion all the forts, except those on the opposite side of the river, were 
destroyed, twenty-five men killed, three eaten by alligators while they 
were swimming the river, and many wounded. 

After that affair the Potomac remained here six weeks, to give the 
natives ample opportunity to examine the characteristics of an American 
man-of-man as well as feel its vengeance, and to let them understand that 
her coming was not accidental, but with the express purpose of punishing 
them. Our visit was to remind them that we still had them in mind. 

The morning after our arrival Captain Aulick, with several officers, 
made a formal visit to the Rajah, and through an interpreter informed 
him that the nature of our visit was friendly—that so long as the flag of 
our country was respected and our countrymen treated kindly we would 
continue to make them friendly visits, but that we always kept a force ready 
to punish any bad treatment of Americans and every violation of human- 
ity and hospitality. In reply His Highness, the King of the Pirates, only 
bowed stiffly ; nor did he speak a half-dozen words during the audience. 
This fact being remarked to the interpreter, he said the Rajah was too 
great a man to talk much! Though the Rajah was suspicious of our 
intentions, and very shy at first, he finally mustered courage enough on 
the third day to visit our ship, as he had been civilly requested to do, but 
not without fear and trembling, which we thought manifested his guilt in 
the massacre of the crew of the Friendship. 

He brought with him about eighty fighting men, well armed, and a 
beef, vegetables, fruits and sugar-cane as a gift to our crew. When his 
men came on board at first they would not allow any one to touch their 
weapons, but in the course of an hour they acquired confidence and per- 
mitted an examination of the curious workmanship of their daggers, and 
even let them go out of their hands, In the end they appeared much 
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pleased with their visit, and the Rajah was honored with a royal salute’ 
which added much to his gratification. 

After this visit the natives came on board without restraint and 
brought more provisions, but which they sold this time at double their 
value. 

After many visits full of interest to the shore, in our four days’ stay 
here, we sailed on February 20 for the Cape of Good Hope. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AT CAPE TOWN, AFRICA. 


Our Consul—Five Days’ Gale—Visits—Sir Benjamin d’Urban—Baron Ludwich—Sir John 
Herschel—Disappointments. 


WE arrived at Cape Town on March 30. Our passage from Sumatra 
was 39 days. We had strong westerly winds, that ran us well to the 
south, in the Indian Ocean, before we headed up our course. 

The day before we got in, we were all day off the southern extremity 
of Africa, called the Point of Needles, beating against wind and current. 
During the night we got a fair wind and passed the Cape of Good Hope 
the next day, and anchored at Cape Town. 

The day after our arrival several of us went on shore with Captain 
Aulick to call upon the Governor, Sir Benjamin d’Urban; but the 
captain, ascertaining that the Governor was at his country residence, 
went no further, and we did not even leave our cards at his city residence, 
although we passed it. Under the guidance of Mr. Chase, of Massachu- 
setts, our Consul here, we spent the day strolling through the handsome 
clean city, walking always in the middle of the streets, as there are no 
sidewalks. Mr. Chase lived in a fine house, which was hospitably thrown 
open to us and he was pleased to serve us. 

That evening it began to blow strong off shore, and we got on board 
only with much risk and difficulty. And it continued to blow strong 
gales for five days, and all communication with the shore was cut off. So 
a week passed before our Captain called on the Governor. Of course 
none of the officers called on us until that ceremony was over. 

At last the Captain and the Governor exchanged ceremonial visits. 
But now it was too near the date set for our departure to begin to form 
acquaintances here, where all the men-of-war stopping here before us had 
had so much pleasure. When the weather cleared we spent as much 
time on shore as possible. Among others, we were introduced to the 
family of Baron Ludwich. The Baron himself was absent until two 
days before we sailed. He seemed to regret his absence more than we 
did, for his wife and daughters made things as pleasant for us as it was 
possible. He was certainly at our disposal. Would we go and see Sir 
John Herschel and his observatory ? Wehad been there. Would we go and 
see the Constantia plantations, celebrated for their wines? We had been. 
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Would we visit with him any other vineyards or places out of town ? Our 
time was too precious for any more country excursions. Indeed, the roads 
were too heavy to make riding pleasant. A small wagon had to be 
drawn by twelve or sixteen horses, because of the deep, loose sand. 

Not to be outdone in politeness, we invited the Baron and his family 
and some of his friends on board, where our Consul and his wife in- 
tended visiting us. They all came and spent a pleasant day. Several 
of us went ashore with the party, when Miss Ludwich told us that as 
we were going to sail the following day, she had determined to give 
us a hastily-gotten-up farewell party that evening, and, as the weather 
was fine, she would expect every one but the officer-of-the-watch to come 
and take leave of our Cape Town friends. 

As soon as Captain Aulick heard of it, he ordered every one of us to 
go on board at sundown, nor would he be prevailed upon by the ladies 
to revoke his order and permit us to remain for the party gotten up 
for us. 

The time he had fixed for sailing was 10 o’clock the following morn- 
ing ; but now he eluded the importunities of the ladies, and, to mortify 
his officers, he gave out that he would sail at daylight, and consequently 
must have us all on board at sunset, so we had to forego the pleasure of 
the Ludwich party. No preparations were made to sail at daylight, 
however, and we did not sail until 10 o’clock, April 9. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AT ST. HELENA ISLAND AND HOME. 


Excursion to The Briars—To Napoleon’s Tomb—The Maid of the Tomb—The Keeper of 
the Tomb—Longwood—The Plantation House—Our Consul—Entertained by the 92d 
—Napoleon’s Dinner Table—A Luncheon to the 92d—The Sail Home. 


AFTER sailing twelve days before the southeast trades we made the 
famous island of St. Helena on the morning of April 21st, about 40 miles 
distant. The summit of the island was covered with a dense mist. As 
our approach afforded a more distinct view, it appeared to be a stupend- 
ous rock raised perpendicularly in the ocean—a monument to forever 
keep alive the name of Napoleon Bonaparte, which has given it the 
eternal fame of an Olympus—a rock as imperishable as his name. We 
let go anchor at noon off Jamestown, when hundreds of cannon pointed 
upon us from the lofty precipices. 

The morning of our arrival half the officers of the ship set out on 
horses and in carriages to visit the tomb of Napoleon and make an ex- 
cursion over the island, accompanied by our consul, Mr. Carroll, an 
Irishman, and his family, and the men who brought the horses hanging 
to their tails to be helped up the hills. 

The day was fine and the ride enjoyable, as the scenery was grand 
and picturesque. Our road wound up and along the steep mountain’s 
side far above the village. By frequent application of whips and spurs, 
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and the diligence of our “ hangers on,” we gained the highest point, and 
stopped to enjoy the grandest view of the old ocean we had ever seen, 
and then visited The Briars, Napoleon’s residence here till the Longwood 
house was completed. 

From there we entered the valley that holds the mortal remains of 
the immortal Napoleon. A road rather difficult for a carriage, near the 
head of a narrow glen, branches from the principal road and descends to 
the tomb. 

Down we went ; but not in riot. Though our party was large, it 
was awed into silence as we drew near the sacred spot. His spirit that 
for so many years agitated the whole world, and filled so many pages in 
its history, seemed to rest here in a silence most solemn, filling the still 
glen with its mighty presence, commanding us to approach with respect, 
if not reverence. 

A plain iron railing, eight feet square, incloses the tomb, which is 
covered by a plain granite slab, level with the earth, without inscription. 
None is needed, so long as the French permit the British to be keepers 
of his grave. Close to the tomb we found the renowned weeping-willows, 
under whose shade Napoleon cooled himself, and the spring, a homely, 
old-fashioned spring, where he had so often drank. 

Evergreens had been planted round in regular and irregular groups 
—the whole inclosed by a picket fence, with a huge sergeant, in his red 
military coat, standing watch at the gate. Close to the left was a white 
cottage, surrounded by shrubbery, occupied by a buxom widow, whose 
fair daughter we dubbed the Maid of the Tomb. High above, over the 
head of the dale, stands Bertrand’s cottage. 

On the presentation of our ticket of admission, the burly sergeant 
threw open the wicket and we entered the inclosure, and in silence 
grouped ourselves about the tomb, and looked upon its blank face, while 
we were wrapt in meditation for some moments. 

The sergeant, like the keepers in London Tower, had his tale to sing 
in a monotonous tone, but there was nothing in it which has not often 
been read in print—the sarcophagus in the solid rock, the embalmed 
body, dressed in full uniform, placed in three coffins, his heart and bow- 
els embalmed in different urns and placed in the body, were subjects 
enlarged upon by the old soldier of Britain, who would add in the same 
breath and the same unbroken, monotonous tone, that Napoleon was as 
brave a soldier as ever fought in the wars of Europe; he had accompanied 
him to the island, and was now the guard of his tomb—he and the gallant 
92d Regiment, quartered in Jamestown. We gracefully put up with 
his prattle, as he was a connecting link, as it were, between us and the 
man in his tomb. 

Though the sergeant’s orders were very strict against cutting twigs 
from the willows, a guinea in his palm set his pruning knife to work, and 
soon we had more of “ Napoleon’s willow ” than we could conveniently take 
care of. Following all this solemnity was a lively visit to the Maid of the 
Tomb, who treated us to the best she had, and as a return for her kind- 
ness was taken by Mr. Missroon in his gig on our further explorations. 
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Then we climbed the hill, passed Count Bertrand’s (grand master of 
the Emperor’s Palace and a member of his suite to St. Helena) yellow 
cottage, called. Hut’s Gate, and visited the Longwood House, which we 
found to answer very well the many printed descriptions of it. The house 
presented to us a narrow, yellow front, with a roof over a few steps, too 
small to be called a portico. We entered at this door into a small, blue- 
washed room, which was Napoleon’s billiard room, and still had an old 
table in it. From this we passed into the adjoining room, of the same 
size, which was the saloon and the room in which he died, being removed 
here during his illness. It was also a blue room then, but was now 
whitewashed. This room now hada threshing machine in it, and was 
used for getting out wheat. The room adjoining this had been the din- 
ing room, now so no longer, as it was used as a store-room for grain. 
These three rooms with low ceilings composed the main building. To 
the house there is a low wing, divided into four small rooms—dressing- 
room, bed-room, bath-room and servant’s room. This wing was now 
used as astable. Hereabouts were other smaller houses for Nepoleon’s 
suite and servants, who numbered about 50 persons. 

We visited the New House, built for the Emperor, but which he was 
never to occupy, and found it a handsome country mansion, unoccupied 
and for rent. Then the Plantation House, the Governor’s country seat, 
a stately stone mansion, surrounded by beautiful gardens. 

Having taken a bird’s-eye view of the whole island, and a peep at 
everything worthy of being seen, we descended the hill to Jamestown, 
on the steep opposite to the one we had ascended in the morning. 

Our party dined in the evening with the American Consul, and 
danced till midnight with some ladies he had invited in the evening to 
meet us, and then returned on board of ship, pretty well tired out. 
Soon after our arrival here the officers of the 92d Regiment of High- 
landers called on us, and invited us to dine with them at their mess- 
room. This regiment had lately come here to relieve the troops of the 
* disbanded East India Company. The officers were a fine set of fellows, 
and were said to be all gentlemen born and bred. Their invitation was 
accepted by six of us, and never were we more agreeably and courte- 
ously entertained. 

At six o’clock the bagpipe announced dinner was served. Before we 
entered, Colonel Anderson, the commander of the regiment, was par- 
ticular enough to inquire how we ranked with each other, that he might 
assign us to our /egttimate seats. 

The Colonel sat at the side of the table, opposite the centre, and his 
Major opposite to him. The other officers were strictly distributed 
according to rank and military etiquette. Mr. Carr was seated to the 
left of the Colonel and I on his right, two more of us alongside of the 
Major and the other two at the ends of the table. But this ceremony 
required hardly any time to arrange among military men, nor did it 
throw any restraint over the party, for we talked like Frenchmen while 
we ate, and ate like Englishmen while we talked. 

During dinner Colonel Anderson remarked, with evident pride, that 
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the table on which we were dining was Napoleon’s dining-table at Long- 
wood, and that the huge silver lamp suspended over the table was used 
by him for the same purpose. They were purchased by the officers of 
the 53d Foot at the sale of Napoleon’s household effects. 

The reason our Captain was not with us was: When we arrived the 
major of the regiment called on our Captain as his equal in rank, but 
Commander Aulick would not return his call or go near any of the regi- 
mental officers because the Colonel did not call on him. As the day after 
we dined with the officers of the g2d was the day fixed for our sailing, 
we could not dine them in return ; but they came on board next day and 
lunched with us, and remained until we commenced getting under way in 
the afternoon. 

We sailed from St. Helena April 25, and on May 8 passed Fernanda 
Noronha Island, the female Botany Bay of Brazil, where that government 
banishes all its female offenders. Sailors tell many amusing stories of 
these women convicts. 

The next land we made was the capes of Virginia, through which we 
ran in and anchored in Hampton Roads on June 6. The next day 
we went up to Norfolk, and there we had to lay in harness eleven days 
before the Navy Commissioner ordered the crew discharged and the 
ship laid up, which was done in a few hours after the receipt of the order 
on the 18th of June, 1836. 

We calculated the distance we had sailed as follows on the “ Vin- 
cennes ;:” 


Distance from Norfolk, Va., to Payta, Peru 
‘* on Western coast of South America 


“ 


From the Fournal of 
ROBERT LEE-WRIGHT BROWNING, 
Lieutenant U.S. Navy. 
[ CONCLUDED. ] 
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A ZEALOT IN TULLE. 
(Continued from page 290.) 


CHAPTER X. 


“Tsrs !” 

“Yeh, Miss Poll! White like cup a’ clabber dat lil’ fort is. Makes 
white sand roun’ it look ’ellow. Knowed it sence I can’t ermember. Its 
up dere nosin’ unner de hill er de big red fort, fo’ all de worl’ like de 
squattet rabbit. I kin took yo’ dere in les’ no time !” 

On her knees, buttoning her young mistress’ shoes, the negress rose, 
half-height from her task, to sweep a pointed finger through the air, as 
if outlining in this way some unseen, spiritual manifestation. 

“Full er queer sight an soun’,” she whispered, sinking again to 
the ground ; “yo’ know dere’s er flash-light in de light-house dat’s tall 
oder de Span’sh fort, Miss Poll? Well, dat er flash-light cotches ’em at 
dere midnit jamboree. Ind’ins dey say, with ’ellow faces, an’ white folks 
in ter’ble long cloaks an’ hats spread wide like bats in ter de dark, an”"— 

The young mistress rose eagerly now, and seizing her hat laughed 
in great glee on her way to the door. But Isis began to sulk a little 
under this outburst of incredulous gayety. She condescended, however, 
to follow in those eager footsteps, talking as she went. 

“ When de flash-light comes dey scuttle, hats an’ all, to dere holes, so 
dere nebber cotched. But when de flash-light turns its back, den look 
out, yo’! Dere’s mo’ neighbors to de mile dan white folks tinks of, 
‘cause no chickens stole, an’ noise ain’t made. But if yo’ feed much on 
corn it gives yo’ ear for soun’s er de field, an’ de roots fetch news er 
doin’s arter dark, what’s won’erment. An’ yo’ bet’ b’lieve, Miss Poll, 
dat I knows all der knowed ways er tastin’ corn.” 

But for all her important glances and the huskiness of her lowered 
voice, Isis beheld with disappointment the small effect wrought by these 
histrionic ways upon her smiling listener. She stumbled now in sulky 
chagrin over a black-and-white setter lying at full length across the 
threshold. She pointed a finger at the dog. 

“Dis yere dog Taps hunts rabbits roun’ de Span’sh fort—he knows. 
Yo’ can cotch his howl way up to de Big Bayou when de flash-light comes 
an’ suddent de devils dere scuttle to dere holes. For mebbe dis yere 
dog is half crawled in, tinkin’ its a rabbit-hole he’s nosin’, and ‘taint 
‘zactly rabbit whiff, he kin tole yo’, what de devil leaves behin’!” 
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“Will your ghosts show themselves to me, do you think, Isis, 
when I go there?” cried Polly. “Be kind to me, you ghosts. Show 
yourselves, dear ghosts; for don’t forget, please, that I believed in you 
last night !” 

But her face fell a little, for all heart-wringing sounds had flown 
with night the chimneys of this old house. 

In another moment Polly was through the garden gate on her way 
to San Carlos, followed by Isis and the setter. 

The brick walk upon whichthe colonel’s gate opened ran a dull streak 
of red, undulating along the sand-bluff past the stone barracks, and fur- 
ther on a grove of live oaks gnarled toward heaven with their huge, con- 
torted limbs enlarged grotesquely by an airy envelope of ferns. 

Some one came stepping across the stile at the upperend of this brick 
wzlk, Mr. Forbes, gun on shoulder, and displaying a dangling brace of 
rabbits, newly slain. 

Beyond this stile could be seen the new Barrancas rising red against 
the morning clouds. 

“ Couldn’t wait, as you see, Miss Laurence,” said Dicky, greeting the 
young girl with a smile. ‘“ Bellamy’s story has captured me, too, body 
and soul. I slept with only half a brain last night, and was up as soon 
as dawn showed and over the Spanish walls. It’s the queerest old place. 
The captain’s story gives it just the finishing touch. I climbed over by 
aid of the trees growing against the walls. May I go back there with 
you? I’d like to show you just where the old fort is.” 

“ Couldn’t I climb, tco ?” asked Polly, changing color with excitement. 
“ Oh! I can, believe me. They called me the chamois at Chamouni, 
because I could skip those awful crevices without aid from the guides. 
Oh! believe me, I can climb those trees, if that is the only way just now 
to get inside San Carlos.” 

Dicky glanced aside at the softly-stepping negress. 

“ There would be danger of betraying Bellamy’s secret to this girl,” 
he said, under his breath. “We'd have the place, then, full of darkies 
before we knew it. I'll tell you what we might do, though. I’ve got the 
key of the big fort here in my pocket, and if you say the word I’ll take 
you in there first. You can climb tothe parapet and look directly down 
into the heart of San Carlos. I'll take a pebble along, and you may 
have the pleasure of throwing it upon the Governor-General’s “ roof.” 

Polly stooped herself for the pebble, and was away with him on the 
instant. Isis followed closely, observing the heightened color in her 
young mistress’ face with sly, saturnine curiosity. 

“As you know, Miss Laurence, Captain Bellamy wants to show the 
Spanish fort to you ladies himself, and its only the fair thing to let him. 
Of course it would be happiness for me to take you there myself,” 
coming a gallant step nearer, “but I must stand true to Bellamy, and 
you’d have me do that, no doubt, when you think it over.” 

“ Ah yes, yes,” cried the young girl, quite indifferently, as over the 
stile now they hastened upland, along a vestige of footway, trampled in 
a wilderness of wet grass and sweet tobacco. Still further upland they 
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climbed together, with a dreary expanse of scrub-oak stretching away 
to the north, unbroken for miles by loftier foliage. 

“Cleared during the rebellion for inland fire from the fort,” Dicky 
explained. 

From out this rough young growth a redoubt, red and angular, 
rose in sinister outline somewhere in the leafy distance. 

A sudden dip in the path and there lay the drawbridge, lowered over 
the new fort’s waterless moat. 

A moment later and Polly was through the great gate, closely fol- 
lowed by Isis and the setter, rollicking under her feet. 

A dark, sounding sally-port opened here with mysterious passages to 
right and left, where dismounted cannon took on uncanny recumbent 
semblances to Polly’s excited imagination. It was a relief to gain the 
open terre-plein of the new Barrancas. 

The ramp was warm with sunshine as Polly ran up, following Forbes 
in his ascent. Atthe top a burst of sweet-scented breeze assailed them, 
and with her foot on the parapet, Polly’s hat was airily lifted from its 
light repose on her wind-troubled hair, and away in flight they beheld it 
sailing, now capriciously aloft, now earthward in languorous descent, until, 
like a little basket, entwined with flowers, it alighted in pretty salutation 
upon the Governor-General’s roof in the Spanish fort below. 

Polly drew a sigh of positive delight—of eager satisfaction. 

“ Rest you there,” she cried, waving her little hand. 

Isis had said truly. Within a stone’s throw from these higher walls of 
the new Barrancas, San Carlos was caught under the bank, a cup-like 


place, white with stucco, and with Manrequez’s roof rising imperiously 
from out its shadowy, tree-planted heart. Upon a projecting peak of 
this gray roof Polly’s hat hung, now when the wind stirred it, as if caress- 
ing the ancient masonry. 

Dicky put forth a warning hand as Polly thoughtlessly took a step too 
near the parapet’s edge for safety. 


** Andalucia! Sevilla !” 


The young girl broke into fitful verse—forgetting Dicky’s presence, 
forgetting Isis—strangely enough, a buccaneer ditty, wherein the refrain 
made much of water flowing against a ship’s side and drowning, so 
melodiously, the cries of drowning men. 

“ Rather small, do you think?” said Dicky, breaking in quite rudely 
upon her dreaming. 

“Well, yes,” he added, “San Carlos does look small. This new, upper 
Barrancas dwarfs the Spanish idea. But that wall rounding toward the 
water must be twenty feet thick at least. They say Jackson attacked 
from this side. Weaker a great deal on this rear face ; only scarp a few 
feet thick. Those who built the fort never looked for attack by land. 

Isis was pressing near, and Dicky’s voice fell in consequence into a 
tone of formal recitative. 

“There’s an underground passage connecting the old and new 
Barrancas. Indeed, there is no other way of entering the old fort, unless. 
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by climbing those trees below there. As you can see, it’s been filled in 
between the old and new work, half way up the rear Spanish wall. Trees 
have grown in this soil where in Manrequez’s time Jackson had to scale 
with ladders. This dump has now reduced the height so much that it’s 
no task at all to swing one’s self over by means of these handy 
branches.” 

“T find more here than I thought possible,” Polly said, very softly ; “I 
am not, as you think, disappointed. The place startles me. It seems so 
full of pathetic story—of peculiar influence. And yet,” laughing wist- 
fully, as she tied her handkerchief over her wind-tossed hair, “there’s 
scarcely anything for imagination to feed upon; not a sound; not one 
single beautiful feature.” 

“ You forget,” said Forbes, lowering his voice significantly, “the well.” 

“ Ah! yes, yes,” whispered Polly. ‘“Ihad quite forgotten about the 
treasure. I was thinking only of those poor fellows who perished for its 
sake. I have seen so many dark, striking Spanish faces that it is easy 
to people this place with them.” Dicky followed her eyes across to the 
breakers foaming against Santa Rosa. ‘“‘ They perished in a storm that 
swept the Antilles.’ Is not that as the captain said it ?” 

“That is as the captain said it,” quoth Dicky, in a matter-of-fact 
voice. “Now, the exact spot of the well is known only to Bellamy. He 
did tell us, I believe, the number of feet to measure, and from what point 
to measure them, but I had quite forgotten all that, and so this morning 
couldn’t find the spot, although I searched anxiously for it. The door 
they entered by is underground now, since the filling in down there. In 
Manrequez’s time it was on the ordinary level of the ground; but, as I 
said before, the engineers filled in between the two forts when they built 
on this shell-mound with material excavated from the new foundation. 
I'd like to have seen the sport when old Hickory piledin here.” 

Dicky directed her gaze to the green sod sloping from this upper 
bastion where they stood to that other quaint, half-moon structure settled 
below, with blackened, escharred patches upon its white walls where 
cement had been struck away. 

Following the swelling front of the older fort, a dry ditch ran, full of 
wild growths of cockspur and prickly pear, and beyond this rough trough 
of greenery morass lay, blackly outlining the white beach. 

Still further the bay glittered, curving against the sand, in shape a 
gigantic horseshoe, with McRae’s ruined arches, airy at the finishing 
spur. 

Over all this scene swam the languorous light, and rushed the sweet- 
scented gale of Florida’s early year. As they stood together gazing upon 
the bank below them, there was silence of that hour when in a fury of 
bursting shell the logs of the stockade and the corn-houses of the Creeks 
had burned with a radiance befitting the fierceness of those infuriate faces, 
turned upward to its glare, as they fled crouching and cursing in their 
canoes across the flood of the Lagoon. 

Where the stockade had wandered buttressed by tree-trunks lay tons 
of earth burying deep to-day all traces of red men’s graves, of physic 
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pots and prostrate cross. The gable of a house peeped over a shoulder 
of the bluff, where Jackson’s marquee had perched, watchfui over this 
unsubjugated stronghold. 

The door on which had sounded the war-clubs and rifle-butts of the 
defrauded Red-Sticks while their voices rose in challenge of the Span- 
iard’s capricious infamy; this lay buried deep with trees sprouted from 
the mould above its keystone. 

The negress drew nearer, stealthily nearer, whispering over her young 
lady’s shoulder. 

“ Ain’t it like lil’ fat, white rabbit nested ’gainst de bluff, Miss Poll ? 
Dif'nt sight an’ soun’ when yo’ look and lis’t fot? Jest keep yo’ eyes on 
de shadders dere. Strange shadders. First a face; den make out eyes, 
great tired eyes, weary a watchin’ fo’ yo’, singin’ softly, hat and fedder. 
White man unnerneath.” 

The young girl made a movement hastily aside from this sleuth, 
importunate black presence. It was well that she moved even this one 
step away, for there came now a strange, whistling sound in the air— 
ping !—a howl from the setter, a little yell from fleeing Isis, and Dicky 
had caught Polly unceremoniously from the parapet. 

Not, however, before attracted by a shout from the distance, she 
beheld a long alley cleared through the swamp’s thicket, and at the 
further end a group of gesticulating figures. 

Dicky hurried Polly down the ramp. 

“ That bullet struck within a foot of you! The firing party did not see 
us up there; and certain it is, we did not see them. That point faces the 
rifle range, and the target is just below it. The parapet there is sown 
with stray riccochet shot. It was my fault that you came so near being 
struck, and I shall never forgive myself.” 

But bareheaded Polly was laughing gleefully, as he hurried her still 
further away. 

“I can boast now that I have been under fire, can I not ?”’ she asked, 
taking high, proud steps. “I never heard the sound of a bullet in the air 
before, and may I thank you, kind sir, for having given me a new 
sensation ?” 


XI. 


LATER in the day, Captain Bellamy appeared with his wife at_the colo- 
nel’s gate, where he was quickly greeted by Polly, and a little later by 
Constance and Mrs. Laurence. On their way to San Carlos, Mr. Forbes 
joined the party. 

“I told mamma about the bullet,” Polly said to Dick, as they fared 
together along the bluff; “and while she was in the first throes of dis- 
tress over my having been in such danger of being shot, Mr. Mead 
rushed in to ask if I was injured in any way.” 

“Yes ; poor Mead was frightened enough. He happened to be in 
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charge of target practice this morning, and did not see us on the parapet 
until that first shot had been fired. When I drew you hastily down, he 
thought you were falling, and he’s scarcely over his fright yet. Oh, 
captain ; have you the key with you?” 

Bellamy opened his hand, showing a huge iron shape grasped within. 

“TI found the ordnance sergeant had it. He’s inside somewhere at his 
work, cleaning the guns. We'll catch him up there. He has charge of 
the key to the old fort, too, and we must get that from him. How are 
you, ladies ?—afraid of snakes when you see them ?” 

“Yes. Which do you prefer, ladies,” cried Dicky lightly, “ ground 
rattlers, mud asps, or moccasins? Take your choice beforehand, for 
they’re all hoping to meet you somewhere this pleasant day !” 

This was cruel of Dicky Forbes. Mrs. Bellamy laughed upon behold- 
ing Mrs. Laurence gather her skirts hastily to herself, while bestowing 
nervous glances upon the walk’s grassy edges. 

“Tt is said by the natives around here,” added Dicky, “that the 
old fort is so full of snakes that there isn’t room for them all to crawl 
in, so they stand on end, undulating to visitors as they enter, like wheat 
in the wind.” 

But Mrs. Laurence forced a smile now, as she allowed her draperies 
under this very obvious raillery to go free again. 

“ Are these American forts garrisoned only by reptiles?” she asked, 
with an attempt at quick self-recovery. ‘ What would our Garde Mobile— 
our Uhlans—our—our European standing armies say to such a lifeless state 
of things? Take Ehrenbreistein, for instance—citadel and _ rock. 
What glory for the fatherland, were snakes the only garrison to be 
found there!” 

“Oh, we are not afraid of our neighbors,” retorted Dicky ; “ we havn’t 
stolen Alsace and Lorraine.” 

“ You can dig your war up by the ton down there,” said Captain Bel- 
lamy, shaking his cane of twisted supple-jack at the beach below them ; 
“shot and shell by the ton. The Barrancas is a battle-scarred giant tak- 
ing a rest, that is all.” 

“Too quiet,” persisted Mrs. Laurence ; “no brilliancy, no élan! I 
don’t find here the rushing squadrons, those thrilling manceuvres that 
it was so pleasant to read about, over one’s chocolate in the morning” — 

She turned her eyes to the spot where, at a short distance away, sev- 
eral soldiers knelt trimming grass from the edges of the walk. 

“Tt is more like a farmer’s life here, is it not? I have heard, since I 
came to the States, much talk about vegetable gardens and discussions as 
to the best site for them, and the most promising kind of potatoes to plant. 
And all the time I look in vain for those proprieties of army life—for 
music by the band, a clinking of spurs, and of swords dragging at your 
heels !” 

Dicky was about to reply, when he observed Bellamy looking at him 
very significantly out the corner of his eye. 


Constance was coloring deeply. 
“You forgot, Eleanor,” she said, “that life in garrison during time 
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of peace was ever a little uneventful; and here comes Captain Bellamy to 
stir us up with his delightful story about the Spanish well.” 

“Surely, Mrs. Laurence, you would not wish anything more exciting 
than that,” said Dicky, helping her over the stile very politely and 
remembering with sudden clearness that she, being the colonel’s daugh- 
ter, and with her girlhood passed under her father’s roof, of course, 
Mrs. Laurence’s knowledge of army life in America had been so thorough 
as to preclude the possibility of his adding to it in any way. 

But Constance had changed the subject very charmingly, and Mrs. 
Laurence’s lovely daughter stood directing her mother’s attention to the 
white ancient of a fort thrusting its bared shoulder around the bluff below 
them. Dicky could not take his eyes from that pinking face as the girl 
prattled of the romance possessing for her those cup-like walls. 

“To me it is fuller of romance than all old castles with their legends, 
for this is a true story ; we all feel it to be true. Mamma, we are going 
there ; we are to stand over the well, and know that beneath us lie the 
crocks buried by those drowned Spaniards! It is a deserted place now, 
I know; but once it may have been full of life, of the flower of young 
Spain, of light and music and ”»—— 

Her voice fell suddenly, for Dicky was straying at her side, and had 
dared to whisper one ardent word to fill out the measure of her imagery. 

His undertone seemed to attract Mrs. Bellamy’s sharp ear. That 
lady felt an impulse to turn as if carelessly and to fix her eyes upon 
Dicky’s warming visage. In an instant he had become quite dis- 
concerted. Captain Bellamy was talking now to the ordnance-sergeant 
summoned from a distance. 

When they again moved onward, somehow Dicky found himself walk- 
ing at Mrs. Bellamy’s side, a moody diminutive beside her towering 
person, with Polly passing alone before him through the gate. 

Inside the new Barrancas birds, frightened once again from their 
nests, rose above the sunny terre-plein, uttering wild erratic cries, and 
Polly’s eyrie of the morning was grassy against high heaven. 

“Have I the air of a veteran?” she cried, addressing with much 
charming naivete the subdued, thoughtful Mr. Forbes. “Oh, give me an 
idea of myself, please; did I look this morning under fire like a heroine 
of the Commune—or was it Joan of Arc, or ' 

“Ah, yes; pray give us your idea of Miss Laurence formed on any 
occasion, at any moment,” murmured Mrs. Bellamy, looking, as Dicky 
thought, sanguine with inquisitiveness; but just as he was about summon- 
ing courage to state his preference for informing that young lady alone 
of his impressions of her, there came sudden darkness, when following 
the captain they stepped down out of the light. 

“Yes ; this is the subterranean passage,” cried Dicky, his voice rever- 
berating in the vaulted way, and he put forth a hand toward the sweet- 
voiced questioner, whom he heard breathing so timidly near him in the 
gloom. 

A flight of steps sharply descending, and with well-worn, slippery 
edges urged this impulsive action; then a turn in the descent, total 
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darkness, and a confusion of individuals half-halting there, and Dicky 
became quite dizzy upon touching in his quest a hand as nervous and 
clinging and responsive as his own. He held this hand—this wrist for 
one moment. Ah! the lovely presence there—violets—sweet fire. 

“Take care,” came Constance’s voice a little in advance, and then a 
distant scream in falsetto, a startling familiar, quite wild with girlish glee; 
when Dicky found himself stumbling now anywhere—anyhow—eager to 
escape from such deceiving, compromising obscurity. 

“ Stay where you are—all !—all !” sounded the captain’s voice, gong- 
like, above the prevailing babel. ‘Sergeant, go ahead and open the door. 
We've rounded that turn in the passage now, ladies, and we’ll be all right 
in another moment. Those steps are treacherous.” 

“T should say they were,” muttered Dicky, clenching his hand in the 
dark. 

“When the door is opened we'll get daylight,” added Captain Bel- 
lamy. 

“ The door of entrance,” echoed those still distant girlish accents ; 
“the original door; the very one you measured from? I beg you, cap- 
tain, to knock first and see if we are not challenged in gravest accents— 
‘ quien vive ? and then, ‘a la espalda.’” 

Dicky was still groping his way hither, in eagerest escape from that 
other towering presence his fancy had tinctured so ardently for one mo- 
ment with all astral loveliness. 

“There is the sergeant listening,” Dicky spoke, under his breath, 
having gained Polly’s side ; “it wouldn't do for him to know our errand 
here, Miss Laurence. He thinks it is only to show you all over the old 
work. People come from far and near to visit San Carlos, you know.” 

“ Manrequez,” persisted our wild young girl; and as this militant 
name arose, startling echoes laid these threescore years, suddenly there 
came a loud answering clang; light flashed in like a broadside, and the 
iron door hung open before them, with its chain rattling to the ground. 

There lay the sunlight, over the Spanish well. 

Above, in the dim light of the passage way, stood Mrs. Bellamy, look- 
ing mournfully at her wrist—her hand! Then she looked at Dicky, 
vanishing. 

As radiance flashed in it caught upon another pale face—where Con- 
stance descended with her sister clinging quite helplessly to her arm. 

Polly, speeding down the incline, not knowing, was in the beauty of 
her impetus through the doorway, and across the very spot where in sun- 
light such as this the corpse of poor May-Apple had lain, with Manowa’s 
cold weight crossed upon her heart. 

“ Si sefior, the little May-Apple, daughter of Hillipili, the war-chief 
and her lover, Big Manowa. We found her in the corner behind the 
door. Last week she danced the gun-dance in Pensacola, with flowers 
on her head !” 

Our light-footed stranger turned on her heel, like a bird caught by a 
gust in mid-flight. She looked back in a startled way, at those people 
emerging from the mouth of the dark, clamoring thoroughfare. 
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‘Why is it that every echo seems a voice speaking to me here ?” she 
murmured, wistfully listening. 

Captain Bellamy shook himself free from them all as they came task- 
ing him with questions, artfully couched, as they thought, to prevent the 
watchful ordnance-sergeant from acquiring their significance. The cap- 
tain plodded his way round a corner to the westerly parade, fronting 
Manrequez’s deserted casemate. 

Mrs. Bellamy, also following away from the romance-ridden where- 
ness of the well, watched narrowly the odd manner of Constance Tudor, 
when, hesitating for a moment, she stood as if blinded by a sudden focus 
of light obtained by her within these walls of memory. 

“Bunny should be here herself to observe events,” reflected Mrs, 
Bellamy. “And here instead must I divide my consciousness! That 
ridiculous little traveled personage is leading Dicky Forbes already by 
the ear, while his saucy kisses at the same moment burn upon my hand! 
This is all I am able to attend to, and yet there is that silly woman to be 
watched by me because of some past woe. What was it Bunny said of 
her—*‘ San Carlos will be full of painful memory for Constance Finisterre; 
watch her well ; tell me if she suffers !’” 

A gay little voice rose at- this moment, ringing like home melody on 
the breeze, and there came a restless answering movement of boughs, 
where one might fancy disembodied shades were hooded upon those steps 
branching east and west as if this tongue of dear Castile had challenged 
some drowsing ear ! 

Hearing the boughs move, as though wistfully alert to her own 
thoughtless snatches of Spanish love-song, Polly’s voice fell and she 
became all at once silent, with her eyes fixed upon that ingathering of 
shadow so strangely suggestive of intelligence beneath the china-berry’s 
close-fitting leaves. 

Why should there come to her heart that odd feeling of warmth, as 
if caress and breath of lips were pressing there? Why this longing to 
yield to and tempt again such firing, importunate endearment ? Why of 
such strange things should she be dreaming here? Of Spanish longings 
for life once more ; for life and light and love. 

The young girl took a step and laid her hand, trembling a little, within 
this covert of leaves, and stood there drooping like an eavesdropper 
against the shadowy boughs. 

“ Pequena, Nina,” the whisper seemed to say. ‘No me temas. Soy 
yo—Ruy de Navarre. No pude estartranquilo hasta que tu veniste. Te 
amo. Quedete aqui coumigo.” 

She raised her face. ‘“ Navarre !—Ruy de Navarre!” She listened. 
A leaf, a flower, that was all, hung brushing against her ear. 

No voices in the air, save one—Mrs. Bellamy’s, at this moment loud 
and strong and keen. 

“Mrs. Tudor is enjoying the view.” Mrs. Bellamy nodded at a 
figure upon the parapet above them, sclitary against the sky. 

Polly shaded her eyes with her hand. “This is a familiar spot to 
you, Aunt Constance,” continued Mrs. Bellamy, bestowing a knowing 
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look upon the young girl, “I have heard, indeed ”—but Polly, before she 
could say more, had moved quietly yet quickly away. “This old fort 
played its part in a certain love affair once,” persisted Mrs. Bellamy, 
turning to Dicky, the one listener left her, “and we hear that the recreant 
lover is to return here, not for the sake of the old love, however, but 
rather for the sake of the new—that is, for the little neice, indeed, who is 
so—so—let us say, innocent withal.” She smiled in Dicky’s face. 

Meanwhile, Constance stood facing the wind blowing fresh from 
the sea, so strong a wind that the tears dried as they ran upon her 
cheeks. If she should raise a hand, then those eyes, watchful from 
below, would know that tears were falling. 

The shadow of His Excellency’s roof lay like a fallen sail, peaked 
aslant the broad, green rampart. 

Gulls hung as of old, in flight against the blue of heaven, their shades 
running wraith-like upon the ancient masonry as they fell swiftly past 
before the sun. 

Lizards darted hither and thither upon the circuit of weather-beaten 
cement upholding this wide parapet, while below she beheld careless feet 
treading down the scene of her dead story. 

Oh, these wretched tears; oh, this sickness of a weak woman’s sorrow- 
ing heart; when one should be strong and faithful to the dignified pass- 
ing of years. 

She sank upon the steps. She sat there for a moment hiding her face 
even from the light. Careless chatter came from below—Polly’s young 
laugh like a challenge. 

Constance rose stung now from her posture of hopeless misery. 

“ Ah, no; not old,” she turned her soft white hands restlessly under 
her eyes bent upon them. ‘I’m not old; not in his eyes ever. Even 
though he deceived me, and we parted forever, still let him mourn for me. 
Let me punish him, Heaven; let me punish him. in this one sweet way.” 

She hearkened then, for they were speaking his name below. 

As she moved to the steps leading downward to their gossip, Polly 
ran up and past her to gaze out to sea, across the snowy length of Santa 
Rosa. It seemed to Constance as if all girlhood were rising in this sweet 
fresh vision to confront her and to threaten her. 

“T’ll be glad enough to see Strong again,” Dicky was saying. “I’ve 
been his ‘bunky’ many a time. We must be on the lookout for ‘the 
Damosel,’ Strong is a grand personage now, with his hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar steam yacht, and all the rest of his sumptuary kite-tail. I 
can see him yet, without a collar on, straddling a cannon at the Point 
and looking round on the sights there as if they did not quite come up to 
the sights on his own native Illinois prairie. Then when he was gradu- 
ated he looked forward to supporting a mother and two sisters on his 
second lieutenant’s pay. He was single hearted enough then, I can tell 
you.” 

Mrs. Laurence listened attentively to all this from her perch, for fear 
of snakes, on a stone projecting above the grass. 

Captain Bellamy was pointing out to her the Governor-General’s 
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quarters, a little quadrangle, inclosing the latter’s private door and the 
broad stair, scaling his high house-wall. This stair led up to a slaughter- 
pen delved deep in Manrequez’s roof, where tree-tops could be seen wav- 
ing above its sombre scarp. 

Suddenly there came a sound that startled Mrs. Laurence from her 
perch. Bellamy laughingly pointed with his cane at a spout rusted 
in its conduit over his Spanish Excellency’s threshold, and from which 
water dropped solemnly and not unmusically upon the pavement below. 

“Old Hickory’s sword demanding surrender,” suggested Dicky. 
“ Pretty soon you'll hear the rattling of ladders against the walls, and 
shouts of the besieged! Miss Laurence, pray, is there a presence with 
you, there, on those steps, that you are possessed so suddenly by silence ? 
Oh, poor fellow ; poor hidalgo. I can’t see his face for his overshadow- 
ing sombrero—but ” 

“The bomb-proof is there,” observed Bellamy, under his breath. “ Miss 
Laurence has descended the westward flight, and has placed her hand 
on its face without knowing it !” 

“Do not make merry over the dead, please,” ‘cried Polly, turning a 
pale face through the leaves upon them all. 

“They never reached Spain,” she added. “They perished in a 
cyclone that about that time swept the Antilles.” 

“Hush,” quoth Dicky, indicating the listening sergeant. 

“ | wish,” she murmured, persisting in her very strange and wistful man- 
ner, “‘ I wish that you would speak to me. What are you? Tell me what 
you wish of me. What is your thought of me—your meaning ”’ 

Her hand had stolen to her heart. Again that odd, unexplained sense 
of softly-breathed warmth there. 

She made a lovely picture, cocooned by tenderest tracery of twig and 
leaf, her light draperies outlined indistinctly within these shadows cluster- 
ing so jealously against the wall. The tree, heavily laden with berries and 
swelling buds, reached over her gently gesticulating branches, as if eager 
to estrange its sweet prey from crowding kindred. 

Warm in the prints of His Catholic Majesty’s noble cavalier her little 
feet were planted ; in the very tread of him who, an age ago, had watched 
the flag of his nation—blessed of St. James, oh, royal banner!—fall billow- 
ing in tatters upon shot-ridden roof and rampart and tree. 

The beautiful one was truly come, as the young fellow in his frenzy 
had foreseen might be, and with her hand resting child-like at this mo- 
ment upon the walled-up riddle of the priest. 

A bough, sweet-scented, like an arm, strong, gently urgent, and blood- 
warm with sunshine, lay across her heart, withholding our young girl 
audaciously from further descent. 

Stricken by a beguiling sense of the mysterious, she remained sensi- 
tively imprisoned within this caress of shade and leaf. Dicky might 
laugh ; protesting voices assail her senseless dejection ; the wind in the 
tree was like a wooing whisper; the twig’s touch on her lips sentient ! 
Ah, laugh, it could not be explained. 

Some one broke the spell by rudely tearing the bough away from be- 
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fore her. The china-berries rattled dry and black upon the steps. The 
young girl came blushing down as if from the first kiss of a lover. 

The sergeant, dismissed from further attendance upon the party, 
looked curiously backward when once out of sight. 

Captain Bellamy stood tapping the wall just over, our lovely dreamer’s 
head. 









ON THE REFORM OF THE UNCI/VIL 
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Ir there is one axiom of the Declaration of Independence upon which 
the average American plants himself more sturdily than another, it is 
that which assures him that “all men are created equal.” And however 
true he holds this to be of men generally, he believes it to be emphatically 
true of himself, and that while he is the freest of human beings, he is 
probably more than the equal of most of his fellow men. Now this 
belief has its good and its bad side. It has made the average American 
the most unmanageable of human beings for any form of tyranny. Upon 
his neck it is impossible to set a foot, whether it be covered with a mili- 
tary boot or a clerical slipper. He is a citizen; never a subject. He 
cannot be got to call himself any man’s servant ; he will not answer any 
man’s door-bell, wait at his table, or drive his coach, or wear his livery. 
If he does anything for another man it is in the character of “ help,” and 
it is a purely business transaction, for which he is to be simply paid, not 
patronized. It is doubtful whether he has ever been seen carrying a hod. 
No pressure of want can drive him to hold out his hat in public beggary. 
Even his children no more think of running after the traveler for coins 
than of throwing themselves under the traveler’s carriage wheels. 

This man it is equally dangerous to patronize or to bully. The En- 
glish traveler in the United States goes up to the plainly dressed Amer- 
ican and says: “ My good fellow, I want to go to such-and-such a street,” 
and is surprised to get a curt answer. The “ My good fellow,” together 
with the condescending tone with which it was uttered, did the business, 
How dangerous a haughty treatment of the same independent personage 
may be, Commodore Ashbury, known to the New York Yacht Club, found 
out some years ago while at Salt Lake City. He had with him a frontiers- 
man as a sort of guide and assistant. One Sunday morning he ordered 
this man to black his boots. To be ordered to do such a menial service 
as that took the guide’s breath away for an instant, and he made no re- 
ply. The order was repeated peremptorily. Then the man got the use 
of his tongue and paid his respects to the Commodore with a sulphurous 
exuberance of diction, which, for some minutes, made it very tempestu- 
ous round about them, and gave the English gentleman some new views 
of the rhetoric of profanity, as developed in the bracing atmosphere of 
the free and boundless West. 

Upon the obsequiousness, the servility, the toadyism to rank and title 
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which he hears of in other lands, it is natural that the average American 
should look down with wonder and contempt. He cannot be brought to 
understand how people can do such things. He himself kneels to no 
one ; nowadays, not even to the lady to whom he offers his hand and 
heart. It took an American minister to Japan three months to get from 
the door of the palace to the presence of the emperor, because, not for 
an instant would he consent to lower himself by the oriental prostration 
and humiliating ceremonies demanded by the etiquette of the court ; and 
all that time was consumed in setting aside usages of immemorial sacred- 
ness and antiquity to allow him to stand before the emperor as the repre- 
sentative of the great republic. 

Our American looks upon kings as curiosities that have had their 
day and are out of place in our time, and of whom it would be well for 
the world to rid itself as soon as possible. An amusing illustration of 
the way in which these awful personages are regarded by some of our 
fellow-citizens is afforded by a story which the writer once heard Easy 
Chair Curtis tell in his admirable manner. One of our ships-of-war was 
lying in the bay of Naples in the days of Bomba, who was invited to 
visit the ship. He accepted, and went on board with a large suite in 
uniform. Unfortunately, one of these bedizened gentlemen fell down 
the hatchway, and this untoward accident was reported by the sailor 
who saw it to the officer of the deck in these words: “ Mr. E., one of 
them ’ere kings has tumbled down the hatchway !” 

Now, this self-reliance, impatience of being patronized, scorn of 
toadyism and servility ; this insistence upon himself as a personality to 
be respected ; this refusal to put himself under the power of priest or 
king, is a good thing, and has gone far to make the United States the 
power it is in the world to-day. 

But, unhappily, there is another side to all this. When this same 
American, whom we have been considering, is himself placed in certain 
offices and positions in which he comes into contact with his fellow citi- 
zens, he is likely to become an exceedingly unpleasant person to have 
much to dowith. The qualities which are admirable as a defense against 
any form of assumption and arrogance, are too apt, under these circum- 
stances, to transcend their proper domain. His feeling of independence 
becomes indifference, if not insolence ; his. fear of servility too often leads 
him to brusqueness and rudeness; and arrogating to himself much of 
the authority which he merely represents, he does not see that the public 
has any rights which he is bound to respect. The result is, in America, 
that we suffer much from an eminently uncivil service. 

This charge is not made against the higher officers of government 
and those of the Army and Navy. Of course there have been, and are 
now, high and mighty personages among them who do not think it worth 
while, in their official intercourse, to waste much politeness on the aver- 
age citizen. A famous war secretary will occur to many who was as dis- 
tinguished for his discourtesy as he was for vast administrative ability. 
But speaking of the higher officers as a class, I am not aware that any great 
complaint is to be made of their behavior. The occupant of an elective 
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office is likely to be conciliatory toward the voters upon whom he de- 
pends. The officers of the army and navy are pretty certain to be 
gentlemen, and show their good manners in their intercourse with civil- 
ians. Besides, in our scheme of government the military and naval 
powers are subject to the civil, and that fact may have some effect upon 
the bearing of military and naval officers. Mr. Archibald Forbes, a 
pretty experienced observer, has a favorable opinion, on the whole, of 
American officials. In writing of the famous newspaper correspondent, 
MacGahan, he remarks upon the easy way in which MacGahan got on 
with the Russian Foreign Office, and says, “I have often noticed how 
much better than the British correspondent the American gets on with 
continental functionaries, both civil and military. The habitual attitude 
of the British official is of that character that there ever is the @ priori 
feeling in the non-official person of the abstract impossibility of any true 
accord with him. The former has the air of occupying an intrenched 
position against all non-official comers; and the latter realizes that if he 
is to achieve anything in their business intercourse—socially, the English 
official can be, and often is, delightful—the advantage must be won at 
the point of the bayonet. When the non-official Briton has occasion to 
come in contact, otherwise than socially, with foreign officialdom, he can- 
not easily rid himself of the associations of his insular experiences. He 
goes into a foreign bureau with the same sensation he was wont to have 
on the Whitehall threshold, of being about to struggle with beasts at 
Ephesus ; he expects to be slighted with supercilious civility, if not to 
be maltreated with actual discourtesy. * * * However much he may 
educate himself out of his repugnance to the official person, he will 
always find himself at a disadvantage in his intercourse with that individ- 
ual, when he compares himself with the American citizen. That happy 
child of the West has never gone forth from the ‘departments’ of his 
native capital gnashing his teeth and panting for some kind antagonist 
who will oblige him with a fight ; strange as the statement may seem in 
English ears, American officials, from cabinet ministers to vice-consuls, 
experience no reluctance in accepting the humiliating consciousness that 
they are the servants and not the masters of the public. Thus the 
American quits home free from the settled conviction that the official, in 
vittue of being an official, no matter of what clime, regards him as a nat- 
ural enemy.” 

This may appear, in some particulars, rather a rose-colored view of 
the American government officials, but, allowing its substantial correct- 
ness, and making the exceptions which have been indicated, there re- 
mains in our land a vast service connected with the police, railways, 
steamboats, hotels, post-offices, express and telegraph companies, etc., 
which is in a large degree an uncivil service. This service reaches more 
people, touches them at more points, and has more to do with their 
everyday wants, comforts and conveniences than all the other forms of 
public service combined ; and in this matter constant and bitter com- 
plaint is made of superciliousness, impertinence, boorishness, brutality 
and insult. This complaint is constantly coming to the surface in letters | 
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to the public prints, expressing indignant exasperation, but much the 
greater part vents itself in private talk with sympathizing friends ; and 
the abuse goes on. Not only the wayfaring man, but gentlemen of edu- 
cation and position, who dress well, have plump bank accounts, and sit 
in costly pews on the main aisle of fashionable churches, and in most 
circumstances are accustomed to respectful and even deferential treat- 
ment, are constantly exposed to rudeness and insolence whenever they 
speak to a policeman, get on a horse-car or a railway train, ask a ques- 
tion of a ticket-seller, inquire at the window of a post-office or enter a 
hotel. If among these petty officials one gets off without being brow- 
beaten and humiliated, he thinks himself fortunate ; and if he is treated 
by one of these persons as he is accustomed to be treated in the 
other relations of life, he goes off with a purr of complacency which goes 
far to compensate him for the inevitable ills of human existence. It 
is the general opinion that in connection with these minor services 
the American suffers more annoyance than any other civilized man ; and 
the oddity of the matter is that he has so far done little to break up the 
nuisance, and that he who displays spirit enough on most occasions, 
submits to the impertinence of small officials with the strangest meek- 
ness. Herbert Spencer, when visiting the United States, spoke of this 
American endurance of petty tyrannies as a very noticeable thing, and 
it seemed to him to forebode the ultimate loss of important privileges 
and liberties. An Englishman, under like inflictions, would roar and 
bellow with rage and indignation,and he would continue to roar and 
rage until the nuisance was abated. 

But let us briefly notice some of these offenders. Among the mem- 
bers of the uncivil service are policemen. It goes without saying that 
members of the force should be men of more than ordinary physical 
strength and activity ; that theyshould be keen and courageous; but it is 
not always remembered that they should be men of self-command, of 
good judgment, and capable of doing their duty considerately and cour- 
teously. It would not be fair to say that there are not many members 
of the force who conform to this standard ; in fact, it is claimed in a 
work lately issued under the authority of one police department, that the 
men almost universally do so, and that any opinions to the contrary are 
based upon vague stories, newspaper reports, etc., but there is plenty of 
precise evidence to show that reputable people are too much exposed to 
policemen who are almost the exact opposite of what they should be. 
Ill-tempered, discourteous, coarse, a brute and a bully, usually appointed 
through political influence of the lowest character, a man of this class is 
the natural ally of the criminal whom, except in uniform, he closely 
resembles; he has the instinctive hatred of a blackguard for a 
gentleman, and seems pleased with his opportunities to annoy respecta- 
ble people. To return a courteous answer to a polite question he regards 
as a pitiable weakness of character. If a well-dressed man is attacked 
in the streets by a bully, he is very likely to arrest the former and let the 
rowdy go. If a reputable citizen falls from vertigo or faintness he will 
be fortunate if he is not assumed by his official protector to be drunk, 
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and treated accordingly. For years the papers have contained instances 
of entirely innocent men who have suffered outrageous treatment from 
uniformed policemen. Sometimes these brutes have been brought to 
trial and some show of punishment made, but the majority of cases cease 
to attract attention and nothing is heard of them. Occasionally these 
fellows are susceptible to the charms of a pretty girl or a well-dressed 
lady, and answer her question or help her across the street with reason- 
able deference, but the real man is likely to come out when he deals with 
an elderly lady or a poorly-dressed old woman. This difference of treat- 
ment was strikingly exhibited in two illustrations which appeared a few 
years ago. In the one picture a policeman was shown assisting a well- 
dressed young lady across the street with considerable politeness : in the 
other a shabbily-dressed old woman has just left the curbstone on her 
perilous trip across the street among carts and carriages, and the police- 
man, waving his hand in a large sort of way from the sidewalk, exclaims, 
“ Now, old woman, let your legs save your head !” 

It is to be presumed that the Postmaster-General is a gentleman, and 
gentlemen are those in charge of the great departments of the postal 
service, but there is serious complaint of the clerks and petty officials 
with whom the general public comes into daily contact. With these per- 
sons there is often too much brusqueness of manner to be agreeable ; 
civil questions are snappishly answered ; information is given with an air 
of apparent reluctance ; letters are tossed contemptuously to the applicant 
or are carefully put down nearest to the official and most inconvenient 
to the person at the window. In case of trouble, there is generally the 
assumption thatthe post-office is infallible and the complainant has made 
a fool of himself, and the official bearing is designed to reduce him to 
zero. In many post-offices timid and uninstructed persons need kind 
and careful direction in putting the right amount and kind of stamp on 
letters and making out money orders, which they are by no means sure of 
receiving. Not long since the writer was a witness of the kind of treat- 
ment such persons often receive. A modest young Irish girl went 
timidly up to the window of a post-office and asked for a money-order 
blank and directions for filling it out. The blank was slapped down in 
front of her and the directions given in a harsh manner that seemed to 
imply that probably she was no better than she should be, and with such 
rapidity that it was out of the question for her to understand them. She 
turned away dazed, and too frightened to apply again; and it was 
through the help of a bystander, who was acquainted with the routine, 
that she was able to fill out the blank correctly. And the cases might be 
multiplied indefinitely by those underlings of the post-office annoying 
people who must needs do business with them. 

The public have much to do with conductors of different ranks, and 
suffer more or less from them. In all the larger cities the horse-car con- 
ductor is a familiar public functionary ; but, upon the whole, he is not likely 
to be a very overbearing person. Inmanycases he is a broken down man 
who has seen better days, and has taken his position to keep from the 
poor-house ; in any case, he is likely to be in the employ of a greedy and 
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cruel corporation ; he works long and hard, and holding his place by 
rather a frail tenure, he is not actively aggressive. It is comparatively 
seldom that he makes an attack upon the passenger and attempts to throw 
him into the street. He does like to drive people up the aisle, who with 
the kindness of Americans pay for a seat and then hang on a strap; and 
although every car has the familiar notice that passengers must not get 
on or off the car while it is in motion, he expects every man who is not 
lame and under seventy to catch on to the car while it is still moving at 
slightly reduced speed and execute a flying leap off under the same acro- 
batic conditions. If he does bring his car to a full stop, as he is legally 
obliged to do, he does so with an air of being imposed upon, and if it be 
rainy weather he comes to a halt at sufficient distance from a crosswalk 
to be sure that a gentleman spoils his boots in reaching the car. It is 
not often that he can be relied upon to protect respectable people from 
the intrusion of drunkards, blackguards and rowdies, who usually remain 
on the car while others are obliged to get off. One of the chief offenses. 
of this worthy is that, in their getting on or off his car, he thinks himself 
privileged to put his arm around ladies, and few who are personally 
attractive escape his dingy attentions. 

When he is raised to a conductorship on an elevated railway, his 
increased altitude is likely to show itself in a much greater importance 
of manner, and there have been many complaints of his surliness, boor- 
ishness, and in some instances even cruelty. 

But it is the conductor of a regular railway train who is one of the 
most magnificent personages at present on our planet. He is the direct 
and visible representative to the traveling public of the grandeur of the 
company with which he is connected. He magnifies his office ; and as 
the Americans are the most assiduous travelers in the world, they have a 
long bill of grievances against this august functionary. He is an object 
of awe to most people. Few dare address him with any show of familiarity. 
He seems to have descended from some high sphere, bringing with him 
a wisdom not known to other men. He enters a car and calls out 
“ Tickets’! in a way calculated to give the passengers a start of inde- 
finable terror, and suggest to the boldest of them that they had better 
be careful what they are about! He has no human relations with the 
occupants of the car; he regards persons elsewhere of some conse- 
quence as mere holders of tickets. How well hit off by Howells, as 
“coldly and inaccessibly vigilant, reaching blindly for the tickets with 
one hand, while he bent his head from time to time and listened with a 
faint, sarcastic smile to the questions of passengers who supposed they 
were going to get some information out of him.” Very likely these 
questions were timidly put, and if he does condescend from his faint, 
sarcastic smile to an answer, the answer is very probably rendered unin- 
telligible by the roar and rattle of the train ; but the passenger had better 
not ask him again! If ever a dispute arises with the passenger, he be- 
comes overbearing, abusive, assuming that he himself is infallibly right 
and the passenger wrong, and he seems to like to carry the dispute far 
enough to stop the train and put the traveler off. He has, however, 
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grown somewhat chary of this extreme display of tyranny of late, as 
the courts have had something to say about this diversion, and it has 
proved to be too costly to be much indulged in by even the wealthiest 
corporations. 

But the ticket seller must not be forgotten, and it is a lucky thing to 
pass him without the feeling of being humiliated. To me he has always 
seemed a peculiarly mysterious being. At the proper time he is behind 
his window ; but who ever saw him goin? Who knows his name, or 
where he lives, or whether he has wife and children? Who visits him at 
his home, if he has one, and converses familiarly on any of the subjects 
that interest human beings? He has the air of taking no more part in 
accredited society than an organ-grinder. There he sits, a grim, unsmil- 

, ing fate, calm and emotionless, apart from all other human beings, and 
inaccessibly superior to the miserable creatures who file past him, putting 
down their money deferentially and taking their tickets. It is not neces- 
sary to say anything to him to have the sense of being snubbed by him. 
There is the same feeling of chilliness at his window that you feel on a 
warm day at the door of an ice-house. There is an exquisite frostiness 
of manner, a silent impertinence even in the way in which he takes your 
money and pushes your ticket toward you, which is eminently his own. 
He is equally reticent with the conductor as to imparting any information 
to the traveler, and rare indeed is the man who dares attempt a playful 
remark to him. Mr. Howells, whom I must quote again, has evidently 
noticed that courageous individual. In “Their Wedding Journey” he 
tells us that, while Basil and Isabel are waiting in the station at Boston, 
“a gentleman bought a ticket for New York, and remained at the window 
of the office talking quite easily with the seller.” “ You couldn’t do that, 
my poor Basil,” said Isabel; ““you’d be afraid.” ‘O dear, yes; I’m only 
too glad to get off without brow-beating.”” Mr. Howells’ man is easily 
explained. There is one person who is abashed in no human presence, 
however august, whom no official stateliness or dignity can for an instant 
disconcert, who puts his questions to the great ones of earth with the 
cool assurance of a trained lawyer examining a witness in court, who is not 
to be waved away, nor frozen out, nor set back by any rebuff, and that is 
the newspaper reporter: he it was who dared to speak familiarly to the 
ticket seller. 

Having passed through the hands of the ticket seller and the railway 
conductor, we naturally come into the presence of the hotel clerk. The 
hotel clerk is one of the most eminent members of the uncivil service. 
He is in many respects a very remarkable person. It would be interest- 
ing to trace the evolution of this well-known figure, but we have time to 
notice only a few of his characteristics. He is always scruplously neat ; 
his hair is combed with mathematical precision ; his linen is of spotless 
whiteness ; his coat is of dustless perfection; his hands are white, and 
he has rings on his fingers and most likely a diamond shirt-stud on his 
bosom. He is of imperturbable poise and serenity, and diffuses an atmos- 
phere of cologned coolness. He has the air of having wandered into the 
hotel out of some high region inaccessable to ordinary mortals, or to have 
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stopped in the hotel for a moment on his way to that exalted sphere. He 
may be affable with very distinguished guests, or with the recognized 
habitués of the establishment, but not with the chance traveler. He is not 
loud nor abusive, but he manages to mortify the guest who registers in his 
presence by an easy disdain of demeanor admirably calculated to make the 
stranger feel that, if he has left home with the expectation of being taken for 
somewhat more than he is among his old acquaintances, here is the young 
man who will see through him at a glance, and rate him at his real value. 
After describing one of these gentry, Mr. Howells, in the same delicious 
book from which I have quoted before, utters his wrath in words which I 
cannot forebear to transfer: ‘When I reflect. that this was a type of the 
hotel clerk throughout the United States, that behind innumerable registers 
at this moment he is snubbing travelers into the dust, and that they are , 
suffering and perpetuating him, I am lost in wonder at the national meek- 
ness. Not that I am one to refuse the humble pie his jeweled fingers 
offer me. Abjectly I take my key, and creep up stairs after the call boy, and 
try to give myself the genteel air of one who has not been stepped upon. 
But I think homicidal things all the same, and I rejoice that in the safety 
of print I can cry out against the despot whom I have not the presence 
to defy. ‘You vulgar and cruel little soul,’ I say, and I imagine myself 
breathing the words to his teeth, ‘why do you treat a weary stranger 
with this ignominy? Iam to pay well for what I get, and I shall not 
complain of that. But look at me, and own my humanity ; confess by 
some civil action, by some decent phrase, that I have rights and that they 


shall be respected. Answer my proper question ; respond to my fair 
demands. Do not slide my key at me; do not deny me the poor polite- 
ness of a nod as you give it into my hand. I am not your equal; few 
men are ; but shall I not presume upon your clemency? Come, I also 


id ” 


am human 

There are other members of the uncivil service, but space will not 
allow them to be fully described. Complaint is constantly made of the 
incivility of Custom House officers to passengers, but there is reason 
to believe that means have been found by the seasoned voyager to quiet 
these gentry, and merchants are exasperated by the curtness and per- 
emptoriness with which the Custom House addresses them when, 
through the infinite complications of our wonderful tariff, some mistake 
has been made by them, the underrunning idea being that the merchants 
are really a set of rascals engaged in cheating the government of its just 
dues. Then there is the baggage man, who delights in smashing your 
new trunk, and when you mildly remonstrate, evinces a desire to treat 
you in somewhat the same way. There is the brakeman, who snaps your 
head off if you ask him for the train you wish to enter. There is the 
expressman who dumps your luggage in the lower hall and waxes pro- 
fane if asked to carry it up’stairs without increased pay. The stage 
driver is far from being a creature of much sweetness and light ; neither 
can the telegraph operator be depended upon for courtesy and considera- 
tion, and others might be enumerated who make themselves obnoxious 
to the public who are compelled to deal with them. 
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And now the question comes up, How is this uncivil service to be re- 
formed? If the trouble came from a higher or a lower source, it could 
be more easily treated. Officials of the higher grades who make them- 
selves obnoxious to their fellow-citizens can, in many cases, be reached 
by votes on election day and left at home; offensive waiters, porters, 
cabmen, etc., can be quieted by a judicious douceur. But most of the 
offenders whom I have mentioned cannot very well be reached by tips 
and so bribed into good manners. It has been recommended to knock 
down the impertinent or insolent official. An excellent example of this 
method came to the knowledge of the writer not long since. A queue 
had been formed at the ticket office of a steamboat, when one of the 
officers roughly seized a quiet-looking man and told him he was not in 
line ; but the quiet man instantly delivered a blow with great force and 
scientific precision, which laid the insolent official on his back, to the 
great comfort of the rest of the passengers. But the objection to this 
method is that it comes within the doctrine of chances, and in a physical 
set-to the weaker man must go under, and the weaker man may happen 
to be the outraged non-official. Besides, if this remedy be attempted on 
a railway train, for instance, with an abusive conductor, he can always 
summon his brakeman to his assistance. But who ever heard of a set of 
passengers sustaining their fellow-traveler when physical force comes into 
play? If, on the other hand, the passenger becomes himself an object of 
physical attack, the best remedy, in such cases, is an appeal to the courts 
(if he can afford it), and he can rest assured that the jury will find for 
the plaintiff, if possible. The numerous cases where railway companies 
have been compelled to pay exemplary damages for the outrages of their 
employés have, as was suggested above, done something to check their 
readiness to throw passengers from the train into the surrounding coun- 
try. 

In many of the States there are now railway commissioners to whom 
complaint may be made of any ill-usage on the part of railway employés, 
with the certainty that any reasonable case will be considered, and the 
attention of the railway company called to their offending servants. 
And, generally, redress for rudeness and incivility would be very likely 
to be secured if the offenses were promptly made known to the higher 
officials to whom the subordinates are answerable. 

Much would be gained by ending that unaccountable meekness of 
Americans in the presence of government and corporation officials, and 
expressing one’s views of an incivility from any of these ill-mannered 
people in good set terms on the spot. There is a vast and vigorous 
rhetoric of objurgation and honest indignation applicable to the cases 
in view which has remained unused, but which would go far toward 
ending the nuisances complained of. A clergyman is known to the 
writer, prominent throughout the land for his public spirit, who never 
suffers any incivility from the classes which we have been describing 
without expressing his resentment then and there to the offender in 
terms of a strongly deterrent character, and the result is that he has 
become known for his combative qualities and treated properly. 

Vou. XIV.—No. 4. 20 
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And this leads to what seems to be the root of much of the trouble— 
the headlong haste of American life. The offender counts much upon 
his victim’s being in too much of a hurry to stop, resent an incivility, 
and punish it. The Englishman moves heaven and earth to rectify 
what are called these minor abuses of life, and the result is that in many 
important respects he is the best served man in the world. The same 
remedies are open to the American, but instead of insisting that the 
service for which he pays shall be rendered, that the information which 
he wants shall be given, and that he shall be treated with proper 
courtesy, he shrugs his shoulders, swallows his mortification and hastens 
on, hoping that some one with less business on hand will lead in this 
reform. 

Newspapers are everywhere within reach in this country, and their 
columns are always open to those who have been ill-treated by the 
worthies whom I have enumerated. Besides the luxury of berating 
these little tyrants in print, much is secured by directing public atten- 
tion to them. In a land like ours, those who are responsible for the good 
behavior of their employés to the public are not likely long to sustain 
any offenders of this sort in the presence of strong public opinion. It is 
remarkable how many abuses the Englishman has abated by his per- 
sistent letters to the Zimes, and it augurs well that the use of the news- 
papers to the same purport has much increased with us. 

It is said that if one stick a cane into the soil of Vesuvius anywhere 
about the crater, a sulphurous emanation will follow its withdrawal. 
And, in like manner, if you probe anything connected with the United 
States Government, you will find the sickening effluvium of the spoils 
system in our civil service. The influence of the government counts for 
much, and so far as the rudeness and discourtesy of its minor officials are 
concerned, it is fair to insist that much of the trouble comes from the 
fact that these officials have never been taught to look upon themselves 
as the servants of the people, by whose money they are paid, whose inter- 
ests they are to promote, and whom they are to treat with cheerful cour- 
tesy, but they think themselves first of all responsible to the politicians 
who have secured their places for them, and for whom they are specially 
to work. They know that no amount of discourtesy to the public will 
disturb their positions, provided they stand well with their political 
patrons—in other words, the abuses of the civil service show themselves 
in the uncivil service. And what is true of the general government is 
true of State and municipal governments, so that the reform of the 
civil service, instead of creating a haughty bureaucracy, beyond the 
reach of the people, will be much more likely to give us a set of officials 
distinguished for courtesy and good sense as well as intelligence and 
character. It may not be extravagant to hope that a reform in these 
great departments of public service will, by the influence of good example, 


help on reform in other parts of the uncivil service. 
W. C. Macy. 





CADET LIFE ATWEST POINT DURING THE 
WAR. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ONE would suppose that the treatment meted out to “the man from 
Maryland,” would have had a salutary influence on any members of the 
corps of cadets afflicted with a similar malady ; and yet it was not long 
before another case came up for treatment. The winter of 1862-3 was 
singularly uneventful at the Point, and these two episodes made a lasting 
impression. Seven months after the tarring and feathering of the first 
thief discovered in the ranks it was remarked that various items of cadet 
property were disappearing precisely as they did in the early autumn, 
and once again it was the right wing, and more especially “A” company, 
that was suffering. This time, no days were lost in idle speculation as to 
who could be the perpetrators. Shrewd upper-class men with a talent 
for detective work started an amateur Pinkerton business, and in less 
than a week the culprit was run to earth. Once again that ground floor 
room of the first division was searched, and once again my room-mate in 
some mysterious way got an inkling of the way things were going. I 
saw him holding confidential talk with Cuyler and others of the second 
class, and was disposed to feel snubbed because he would not tell me 
what it meant. I knew that he had recently lost a new pair of cadet 
shoes. We all wore the same pattern in those days, and but for an easily 
erasible name on the inside it was hard to tell them apart. One day, just 
after the June examination, six or seven cadets suddenly marched into 
the quarters occupied by a tall, sallow, sandy-haired plebe from the 
“Sucker State.” The fellow had few friends, and had been under the 
ban of suspicion for a month or more, though it was not generally known. 
He sprang up in alarm at their entrance, but the leader calmly said : 

“ Now sit down, Mr. F——, and hear what we have to say.” 

One after another the cadets accosted him with scant ceremony : 

“F., you stole my watch chain.” 

“F., you stole my drawing instruments.” 

“ F., you stole my shoes.” 
—and when the last man had spoken there was a moment’s silence. 
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Some ten years afterward, when that potent ring of Tammany male- 
factors was broken by the brilliant efforts of the press in New York City, 
and Messrs. Tweed, Sweeny, Connolly and others were confronted by the 
evidences of their guilt, their imperturbable chief calmly responded in 
words that have since become immortal, “ Well, what are you going to 
do about it?” But the remark was not original with the eminent boss. 
Whether instinctive with the cornered thief or not cannot be said ; but 
the thief we cornered in cadet barracks in the sunny June of ’63 turned 
white as a sheet, shook from head to foot, but defiantly looked up at his 
accusers and asked, “ Well, what are you going to do about it ?” 

His case was settled in short order. There was no outbreak of any 
kind. He was invited to walk over to the superintendent’s office, and 
walked. There the cadets told their story, gave a list of the items that 
had been stolen, and of those found in Mr. F.’s possession. He simply 
bowed his head and made no defense. He was never allowed to go back 
to barracks, but was escorted to the ferry and sent across the Hudson 
with sufficient money to take him home, and before the thing was sus- 
pected in the battalion his resignation was going one way (to Washing- 
ton), and he was skimming the other way as fast as the Hudson River 
Road could carry him. The next time we heard from him it was in form 
of a letter from Illinois. Mr. F. had decided to join the church, and re- 
quested the prayers of his classmates. And this was the last we ever 
heard. A year later we lost another comrade—this time one to whom 
we were strongly attached ; and we lost him in deference to the inexor- 
able law that made no difference between the pettiest kind of pilfering 
and the grandest of larceny. A gallant, good-hearted and popular class- 
mate from Indiana was missed one day at roll call. We were then in the 
third class, and looking hopefully forward to cadet furlough. A member 
of the second class missed some stationery marked with his monogram, 
and one night two letters were returned to him from the post-office to be 
stamped. They were inclosed in his envelopés, but the superscription 
was not his. It excited his wrath, and set him to work to find the cul- 
prit. . The superscription was easily compared with the handwriting of 
various cadets whom he knew to have been in his room from time to 
time, but none of these were suspected. No one living in that division 
of barracks wrote at all like this specimen. His room was the ground 
floor “tower” of the fourth division. He had been in ill health and was 
allowed a fire in his room. It occurred to him that the cadet sentry 
posted in the cold hall while the battalion was away at some meal might 
have stolen in there to get warm and then helped himself. Reference 
to the guard report book gave the name of every cadet so posted about 
the time he missed his pet envelopes. Comparing the superscription 
with the writing of these cadets (and almost every day explanations, 
“ permits” or some similar papers are received at the office of the com- 
mandant from every cadet in the corps) he was dismayed to find that the 
writing was certainly that of Mr. M., of Indiana, one of the most lovable 
fellows in our class. The second class-man was no man to hesitate. He 
to his evidences to the superintendent, told his story and his suspicions- 
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The old colonel sent for M. and asked him some questions. The poor 
fellow colored, stumbled, hesitated, and finally broke down, and confessed 
that one day when posted as sentinel in that division he had gone into 
the tower room to warm his hands; he had seen the envelopes and paper, 
helped himself to half a dozen, though he knew it to be inexcusable, and 
then he was ashamed to go and tell the senior class-man of his crime. 
There was no remedy now. In half an hour his resignation was tele- 
graphed to Washington, and in an hour he, too, was hurried off the post. 
We never saw or heard from him again, and I have always thought of 
his case with the deepest sorrow. 

The January examination of 63 made a big hole in our class, as it 
did in others, despite the fact that the standard of scholarship was not at 
its highest during the war. Three of our number—too phenomenally 
stupid to last six months—had the rare honor accorded them of a special 
examination, and were discharged as hopelessly deficient early in the 
winter. One of these was a sturdy young man from somewhere around 
Lake Champlain. He had read of all manner of brilliant and gifted 
soldiers and statesmen who rose from the obscurity of a country village 
and the depths of poverty. “ Paddy’s” heart was fired by the vivid 
biographies of these heroes. His was not strictly an analytical mind, but 
there was method in the madness by which he reasoned that as all these 
successful men had climbed from the lowest rundle of the ladder, it was 
a sine gua non of success that he too should start at the bottom. In con- 
formity with his theory, Paddy footed it. every inch of the way from 
Plattsburg to Washington. It was by no means necessary that he should 
do so, but his project was to “seek the bubble reputation” via West 
Point—a cadetship was his ambition—and he believed if anything would 
impress Mr. Lincoln favorably it was the fact that he had tramped all that 
distance in hopes of becoming one of the ten appointments “ at large "— 
and he got it. The president was powerfully impressed, and “ Paddy” 
came to the academy with the profound conviction that he had the whole 
administration at his back. Preliminary examinations were mere baga- 
telles in those days. Anybody could enter who knew the first thing 
about fractions—and “Paddy” slipped through with the rest of the 
crowd. He was radiantly happy all summer, despite the hard hazing we 
got from the yearlings. He rejoiced in his cadet uniform and in the 
responsibility of sentry duty as did no one else of our number. He con- 
sulted the first captain as to the practicability of being appointed a cor- 
poral at once, on the strength of having had a grandfather who was a cor- 
poral in the war of 1812, and was encouraged to apply direct to the com- 
mandant. He was sedulously and punctiliously exact in the rendition of 
all martial courtesies, and in addressing even his own classmates by the 
formal “ Mr.” would tolerate no liberties with his own name. He was 
dignified to the extent of pomposity, and “ green ” to the verge of idiocy. 
He held that to be a cadet in the military service of the United States 
was equivalent to a rank but little less than the angels. He submitted 
to the “ deviling ’ because he ascertained that General McClellan had 
been subjected to a similar process; but in his soul he rebelled against 
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the system as an outrage. He had been a day laborer in a quarry, and 
in every lineament he bore impressive evidence of uninterrupted 
descent from the Emerald Isle ; yet when Ryerson, of the yearling class, 
referred to him as a “ Mick” his wrath knew no bounds. “ That’s more 
than my American blood can stand,” he said, and he challenged and 
fought the Jerseyman forthwith, and would have hammered him within 
an inch of his life but for outside interference. “Mr. American Blood,” 
the yearlings called him from that time ; but his classmates soon got to the 
bottom of his pretensions, and for weeks before his short career was 
brought to a close we “ Paddied ” him unmercifully. 

Yet we loved the fellow. He was desperately in earnest. In the 
bright lexicon of his belief there was no such word as fail, or anything 
akin to it. He started in the second section of mathematics and went 
down to the last in one fell swoop before the end of September. He sat 
up nights and studied behind his blanket-shrouded light—hidden from 
inspectors’ eyes. He neglected his rations, staying home from breakfast 
or dinner, and begging some comrade to bring him a crust from the mess 
hall, so that he could study away at his lessons. He went up to recitation 
day after day with muddled brains and hopelessly clouded ideas—yet so 
confident that labor must triumph over obstacles that the possibility of 
defeat never dimmed the buoyancy of his spirit. Yet he grew white and 
haggard and worn. His instructors faithfully strove to teach, but his 
mind could not grasp the intricacies of algebra. The commonest, simplest 
problems were darkest mystery, and at last, after three months of patient, 
heroic effort, the poor fellow seemed to see that there was no earthly use 
in trying it longer. Early in December he received his discharge and 
bade us good bye, going laboriously around to the men who he thought 
had helped him in any way, to say a word of thanks, and then he shook 
hands with us of his own class, and looked drearily around the snow- 
covered barrack yard. 

“Dang it all,” he broke forth, as he dug his fist into his eye, in vain 
effort to check the rising tear. ‘“ What gits me is just this—there’s lots 
of you fellers wishing you were out of the hole and had never seen the 
Pint, and I—I’d give every drop of blood in my veins, and I’d work and 
starve like a mule, by gad! if I could only win my commission at the 
end of it.’’ 

And poor Paddy stopped short with a gulping sob and turned and 
trudged away down the hill to the ferry. We never saw or heard of him 
again, though a rumor came that he had enlisted and was killed at Gettys- 
burg the following July. He was the only one who left us that winter for 
whom much sympathy was felt. Then came the long spring days, and at 
last the rst of June, the red-letter day of the fourth classman’s life ; for on 
that date he was a plebe—a meek, down-trodden, speak-only-when-you’re- 
spoken-to fellow—no longer. The year of apprenticeship was over and 
done with, and now he might drop the “ Mr.” in hailing the biggest man 
in the corps of cadets ; and now, above all, it was his glory to receive and 
lord it over the newcomers. Talk about thrilling excitement! There is 
none—at least there was none in those days—to compare with the mad 
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exultation of crowding to the rear windows of barracks to watch the 
arrival of the first batch of plebes. In ’63, Cadet Sergeant Allen was de- 
tailed to take charge of them on their arrival, with three cadet corporals 
as his assistants. Company D moved out of their wing of barracks and 
doubled up with comrades in the other companies. A line was drawn 
across the barrack yard from the angle to the guard-house : all to the 
west of it was declared off limits except for the cadets on duty with 
plebes, and all old cadets were forbidden to cross the line under penalty 
of arrest. But what a glory it was to be called old cadets, and what a 
mad rush we made for that line the instant ranks were broken after din- 
ner! Half-a-dozen shy, awkward, clumsy-looking youths in civilian dress 
were already “ reported” by that time, and stood in a timid group in 
front of their quarters, while we strove by every means in our power to 
induce them to “come out and shake hands with their future comrades.” 
They were wise, and declined ; yet by that evening a dozen had come, 
and two of them in some way were spirited over into the sixth division 
and put through the mill. No great harm befell them, but the man most 
frantic with eagerness to smoke them out and play inhuman tricks upon 
them was a classmate of mine who had been conspicuous the previous 
year for repeated declarations that nothing under heaven could ever 
tempt him to annoy or molest a plebe. He and those like him were 
the meanest of all. The experiences of the class entering in 1863 dif- 
fered very little from our own the previous year. The June examination 
passed off uneventfully. The graduating class was hurried to the front 
in time for Gettysburg, and in the third week in June the battalion of 
cadets, a mere numerical shadow of itself, marched over to the camp- 
ground and pitched its tents. A dozen or more of us yearlings were 
gazetted as drill masters of the plebes, and therefore took no part in their 
other entertainment, and one night at parade the order was issued ap- 
pointing a number of corporals from the third class; and though far 
down toward the fag end of the list, to his unspeakable rapture, one of 
them was the writer. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE cadet encampment of 1863 was a very stupid affair in compari- 
son with those of previous years and those which succeeded. The best 
judges on such points—our lady visitors—were unanimous in their opinion 
on this point. But for one circumstance it might have been of little 
interest from the military point of view. We had one fine and startling 
innovation on established routine and precedent. The corps of cadets 
was called into active service. It was but a tiny battalion when it formed 
line to hear the glorious news of Gettysburg and Vicksburg. We fired 
thundering salutes from our batteries in honor of those thrilling vic- 
tories. Yet our own hearts, influenced by local joys and sorrows, were 
saddened by the results of the June examination, and the parting with 
some very warm-hearted fellows, who had gone through the martyrdom of 
the plebe year with us. New York, Kentucky and Minnesota all found 
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themselves with unrepresented districts after that June ordeal, and the 
class of ’66saw no more of the lost ones for many along year. The 
first class, too, was reduced in numbers (counting those turned back a 
year), and we had only fifty-seven. All duties went on with the same 
clock-work precision, however, and one day, just after the rejoicings 
over Gettysburg had died away, there came the news of the outbreak of 
the mob in New York City-—the terrible “ draft riots” of ’63. Only a 
small detachment of regulars happened to be in New York harbor at the 
time. The best regiments of the city militia had been hurriedly sent to 
Pennsylvania some weeks previous, when Lee leaped the Potomac and 
came sweeping up into the heart of the North. New York City was 
defenseless and at the mercy of the lowest classes. In the artillery and 
cavalry detachments on duty at the Point at the time were perhaps a 
hundred disciplined soldiers. These, under competent officers, were sent 
at once by boat to reinforce the little garrison at Governor’s Island, but 
a light battery was needed—greatly needed—in the streets of the city. 
The mob, by the third day, was numbered by tens of thousands, and 
hourly gaining in strength and fury. Troops were ordered home from 
the front, but travel was impeded, and the fear seemed to be that New 
York would be in ashes before the soldiery could come to the rescue. We 
had been thoroughly drilled as cannoneers during the plebe year, and 
were well advanced in light battery drill. There was the cadet light 
battery, fully horsed, equipped and manned, old soldiers for drivers, 
cadets of the first class for chiefs of sections, etc., and our own class for 
gunners and cannoneers. Why shouldn’t we go? 

The thing was eagerly discussed right after dinner one burning July 
day. Then we went—as yearlings always do—and sought the advice of 
the first-class officers. ‘Deacon’ Ernst was our first captain, and he and 
Ennis, Allen (C. J.), Stickney and Ludlow were the men whose opinions were 
most sought that year. They were as eager as we, and before another 
hour, Col. Clitz, our soldierly commandant, was sought and informed that the 
first and third classes were eager to man the light battery and obtain orders 
to go at once to New York. The colonel seemed pleased at the enthusi- 
asm of his youngsters, and said that the authorities at Washington should 
be notified at once, and it was possible that we might be called upon; 
but there were stronger possibilities that we might be needed right there. 
This was the answer our “committee” brought back to us. Now, what 
could he mean by our “ being needed right there?” Another day settled 
that point. I shall never forget it. Somewhere about 3 in the afternoon 
I was sitting at the visitors’ tent, at the northeast corner of camp, chat. 
ting with some young lady friends. Suddenly there came the shout from 
the sentry at the guard tents: “Turn out the guard! Commandant of 
cadets.” And at the same instant we heard the officer of the guard ex- 
claim : “Great Scott! What’s the matter with old Harry? He’s coming 
like a streak!” Putting our head out of the tent door we saw our popu- 
, lar commandant coming down the pathway at a quicker pace than the 
most imaginative of our number-ever supposed to be a possibility with 
him. A telegraphic dispatch was fluttering in his hand, and the mere 
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fact that he was coming at all at that hour of the day indicated that 
something very unusual was astir. We rose and saluted as he approached. 
“Mr. Clarke,” said he, “I want the first-class officers at my tent at once,” 
and passed rapidly in. Ernst and Clarke left us abruptly. In less than 
five minutes the tactical officers and a gold-laced group of first-class men 
had gathered around the Colonel at his tent, while all over camp the 
corps was edging down toward the east end in hopes of seeing or hearing 
what was going on. Presently the cadet officers saluted and came scat- 
tering back to their companies. We questioned eagerly, but they were 
loftily mysterious—would say nothing. “You'll find out what it means 
when the time comes,” was all the answer they would vouchsafe. 

But in a few minutes cadets who had been visiting friends at the 
hotel came trotting down to camp. If the commandant meant to keep 
the whole thing quiet, no inkling of the matter should have been allowed 
to reach any one of the twenty ladies there at “Roe’s.” In less than 
half an hour the story was going around camp like wildfire. The riot 
had spread up the river. A number of the hands at the great iron and 
gun foundries of Paulding, Kemble & Co., across the Hudson, near Cold 
Spring, had broken out. They were joined by a host of miners from 
Cornwall, up in the Newburg valley. They had seized a couple of steam- 
boats and some sloops, and, reinforced by a lot of roughs from New York 
and Brooklyn, who were already on their way up the Hudson, it was 
their purpose to land at West Point that night and get possession of the 
vast supplies of arms and ammunition supposed to be there, load their 
boats with them, burn or blow up the buildings at the Point, and ruin the 
Academy generally. They knew that the soldiers had all gone down to 
New York, that there were not more than 150 cadets and officers all 
told left at the Point—the cadets were boys, and would be frightened by 
their overwhelming numbers. They would bring at least a thousand 
men to the attack, led by discharged soldiers and artificers who thor- 
oughly knew the ground, and they could easily do the work in a few 
hours. Such, in brief, was the nature of the information that had come 
to Colonel Clitz from unimpeachable authority. There may have been 
much exaggeration by the time it reached us, but it was solid enough 
when it came to him. He made his plans at once. All the bandsmen, 
all the old veterans and pensioners around the Point were drafted into 
service at once, were quietly supplied with arms and ammunition, and 
ordered to assemble at the band barracks at nightfall. The officers 
remaining on duty at the Academy during the summer were assigned to 
various important stations ; pickets and outposts ‘were thrown out to 
Washington’s Valley and on all the roads coming in from the west and 
south, and the moment the battalion of cadets got back from supper two 
parties, with their arms and forty rounds of ball cartridge, their blankets 
and overcoats, formed silently, and were as silently marched out of camp 
under command of cadet officers. The battalion, including the plebes, 
was to remain in camp ready for a move in any direction. These two 
parties were to be the guards of the two points where the attack would 
most probably come—the south and north docks. Before 5 o’clock it was 
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known that Cranston of our class had been picked out as the corporal of 
the picket post at the south dock, and we all envied him the luck and dis- 
tinction. Cadet Captain Allen was to have command of the picket post 
on the north shore, and at the dock opposite Cold Spring. Twelve 
yearlings had been detailed by choice as his guards. He was captain of 
B company. I belonged to A, and knew him only slightly. It was with 
something akin to wild delight, therefore, that I listened to his first 
words that evening. I was stuffing cartridges into my box, when a 
straight, slender form halted at the door of my tent, and, looking up, I 
recognized the little captain of Company B. “ Rex,” said he, “I would 
like to have you for corporal of the north dock guard. You don’t belong 
to my company, but you can have the detail if you want it.” 

Of course I wanted it, no matter how mad it might make the B com- 
pany corporals, and at 8 o’clock that night we were trudging through the 
darkness down to the old seacoast battery under Allen’s command. 
“You are apt to have sharp work to-night, men, so keep your wits about 
you,” was his blessing as we reached the slope, and there wasn’t one of 
us that didn’t expect to see his prophecy fulfilled. It was a dull, sodden 
sort of night. The sky was heavily overcast. The wind was blowing 
fitfully from the north, sending the waves splashing about the planking 
of the old dock. The Hudson looked black as ink, except where the 
foam flecked the wave crests. Newburg lights were dim and wan, and 
the long “reach” to Pollopell’s Island seemed abandoned. No steamers’ 
lights in red or green were visible. One or two white lights opposite 
Constitution Island showed where sloops or schooners lay riding at 
anchor. I never saw the Hudson so deserted—never saw a drearier 
sight on the face of its broad, deep waters. Briefly Allen explained our 
duties. It was expected that the rioters would endeavor to run their 
vessels, steam or sail, in to the north dock. Our orders were to warn off 
all such as headed in toward us, and if they refused to stop, then 
to open fire. Even as he spoke a cracking of whips and crunch of 
horses’ hoofs sounded on the road, and down came a Napoleon gun, a 
light twelve-pounder, which we quickly unlimbered, ran by hand out: to 
the edge of the dock, and loaded with a double charge of canister. At 
9 o'clock we had two sentries pacing, one on the dock, the other along 
the seacoast battery. Neither could be seen in the pitchy darkness 
inshore, whereas out on the waters almost anything could be heard 
approaching that made any noise at all, and any craft bigger than a bum- 
boat was defined against the horizon about Newburg. One lantern 
burned dimly inside the dock-shed, but not a spark could be seen from 
the river. 

From time to time officers of the post detailed as field officers of the 
day, or patrols, would suddenly come down upon us and ask a few ques- 
tions, then be off again. We were ordered to make nonoise ; if the sen- 
tries detected anything suspicious or unusual out on the river they were 
to whistle softly as a signal. Ten o'clock came without excitement. 
Once or twice I was summoned to the parapet or the dock. Number one 
“heard muffled oars ” out toward Constitution Island. He was an ardent 
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reader of Captain Maryatt, and ought to have gone to the naval academy. 
Number two reported seeing lights waving to and fro among the rocks of 
the island—was sure of it, but I could see nothing, and Mr. Allen gazed 
with an opera-glass to no effect. New sentinels went on at 11, and all 
had been quiet. Posting them at 11, I pointed out the two vessels lying 
at anchor far out toward Cro’ Nest, but told the new guards they had been 
in just that position all the evening. It was clearing a little ; a few rain- 
drops had fallen, but now the sky was lightening toward the north, the 
wind was fresher. Not a boat—not a tow, even—had rounded Gee’s 
Point, coming up from the south. A patrol under Cadet Lieut. Andrus 
stirred us up, inquired what we had seen, and said that nothing had come 
to the south dock yet, but that several lights had rounded Anthony’s 
Nose, down the river, and were rapidly approaching. Then they left us 
to half an hour of quiet. My comrades had spread themselves out on the 
benches in the ferry-house and were snoozing, or pretending to, when, 
just as I was getting drowsy, my nerves gave a jump—a quick, sharp 
whistle came from the darkness over in the battery, and before I could 
seize my rifle and hurry out there was another from number one. Allen 
sprang up from his blanket and reached for his sword. I ran tothe near- 
est sentry. 

“Rex, that schooner’s coming down on us.” 

Sure enough. There cou/d be no mistake. We could see the sails. 
We could almost distinguish the masts and the black outlines of the hull, 
but the morning light set all doubts at rest. That schooner was steadily 
bearing down upon the Point. She was now between us and the seacoast 
target. In ten seconds our little party had run our twelve-pounder to the 
west side of the dock and trained its broad muzzle on the strange light. 
When suddenly we heard the rattle and plash of chain cables, the metallic 
ring through the iron-bound hawse-holes—the light swung to, the motion 
ceased, the schooner settled into her new berth, and somebody in our 
party said “sold!” She had simply shifted her anchorage, but it did 
look suspicious. And that was the nearest chance, the only chance the 
corps had for active service during the war. It seems that the would-be 
assailants got wind of our preparations and decided that they did not 
want the Point after all. 

CHARLES KING, 
Captain U. S. A. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA. 


“GetTysBurG ! Gettysburg !” the conductor of the train called out, as 
the cars slowed up at the above-named station. It was uttered in that 
nonchalant intonation peculiar to railroad officials, as though the town 
had no more historical interest than a score of others along his line. 
But to a few of his passengers the word he spake was like magic, awak- 
ening memories and emotions which none can experience but soldiers 
who visit a battle-field after long years of absence. 

Passing up Chambersburg street, we call to mind the advancing 
Confederates, the retreating blue-coats, and hear in our mind’s ear the 
ping and zip of bullets and tearing of shells through the avenues and 
by-places of the borough, which was the dividing line between the 
opposing forces during those three terrible days. 

The town has a quiet, dreamy appearance. No manufacturing noise 
disturbs its peaceful borders. The natives are very polite in giving 
information about certain prominent localities, often furnishing curious 
and interesting incidents that occurred in the village during the battle. 
A Confederate shell from Seminary Ridge unceremoniously called at the 
residence of a Mrs. Little, plunged through the walls and gratuitously 
offered its services by clearing the table of its dishes just as the family 
arose from supper. On the outskirts of the village, on the Chambers- 
burg Pike, is the house, now remodeled, where John Burns lived, and 
where the day before the fracas he stood in his door-way. 

‘* Looking down the village street, 
Where in the shade of his peaceful vine, 


He heard the low of his gathered kine, 
And felt their breath with incense sweet.” 


Some of the natives ignore the heroic character of this man, whom 
Bret Harte has made so memorable in song and story. They say that 
on the first day of the fight he naturally felt concerned about the safety 
of those same sweet-breathed cows; and so when Doubleday’s troops 
were passing through the town, to meet the enemy that were forming 
lines in the pastures and woods beyond Seminary Ridge, Burns, who had 
hesitated, under the circumstances, about hunting cows alone, seized the 
favorable opportunity and followed the soldiers out under the cover of 
their guns. While on his way, he had picked up a musket or one had 
been given him by some wag, who jokingly told him to use it if they 
should meet the grey-coats. It was not long before our troops became 
engaged, and sure enough, “poor John Burns” was wounded and taken 
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prisoner. The Confederates, thinking he was a “ bushwhacker,” ques- 
tioned him severely, but he at last satisfied them that he was only a non- 
combatant, and so they let him go. | There was the full quota of Gettys- 
burg men enlisted in the different Pennsylvania regiments. Since these 
Gettysburgians had taken up arms, they had never seen their homes till 
they came to help defend them. Many passed their own doorways and 
were hailed by relations and friends, but cheeriily went on without falling 
out of the ranks, to meet the foe on the ground they knew so well. 

There were also natives of this town that were in the Southern ranks. 
Two instances are on record, of Wentz and Culp, that went South before 
the war, joined the army, and through the strange “ irony of fate,” fought 
against their own homes. One was with his battery that was planted in 
his father's dooryard, near the peach orchard, and the other died on 
Culp’s Hill, near the place where he was born. 

From Centre Square we have walked out on the Baltimore Pike, 
toward Cemetery Hill, and climbed the observatory. How peaceful now 
appear the hills and fields, bathed in the pleasant September light ! 
Cattle are grazing ; instead of bayonets and swords the corn blades are 
waving ; roosters are crowing from the neighboring farm yards. Over 
to the southeast, at the foot of Culp’s Hill, some men are quietly build- 
ing a fence on the once hotly contested ground. Young Gettysburgians 
are charging over the East Cemetery Hillside for grasshoppers, that 
their hooks may be baited for fish, in Rock Creek. Merry crickets are 
chirping in the grass and walls of the narrow lane, through which the 
fierce Louisiana Tigers, a quarter of a century ago, rushed upon our 
batteries above, on the hill. Although the scenery is fine and imposing 
from this elevated standpoint, we do not long remain here, as we wish to 
visit Culp’s Hill, which is but a short distance away. 

Thanks to the Battle Memorial Association, the defenses on this 
famous height have been well preserved, and one sees atangible evidence 
that a great battle has here been fought. Clear around the brow of the 
hill runs a line of earthworks, in almost as good condition as when Gen- 
eral Wadsworth’s soldiers filed out of them so long ago. It was hard 
digging here, but life was sweet, and the labor of rolling the heavy 
boulders in line, and removing the solid earth among the roots with tin 
plates, canteen halves and other available implements was counted as 
nought. Along the continuous mound a beaten path ts made by visitors. 
Every curve, angle and sod is worshiped as they walk reverently past, 
or pause to pluck a flower, as from off the graves of departed friends. 
Here are marks on the rocks where the leaden hail spattered, which time 
has not erased but made clearer by the rains that have fallen since, forming 
large black and gray stains on their sides. Many of the sturdy oaks and 
hickories that stood bravely against the murderous fire are now dying 
from its effects. 

We leave this spot to linger for a while on a still more sacred one— 
the National Cemetery. Just inside the iron gate stands a half colossal 
bronze statue of the brave General Reynolds. It is represented as fac- 
ing northward toward Seminary Ridge, where he fell on the first day’s 
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fight. Farther on is seen the National Monument, and the curved rows 
of low head-stones, which mark the last resting-place of those who acted 
in the horrible theatre, and fell on the stage in dead earnest, eyes to the 
front. _The heroes are placed, closed columns, by states, and at the head 
of each is an iron tablet, with the following epitaph : 
‘* The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 

The soldier’s last tattoo ; 

On life’s parade, no more shall meet 

That brave and fallen few.” 
Scaling the Cemetery wall on the southwestern side, we come out 
immediately on Battle Avenue, leading off from the right of the Tarry- 
town road. This avenue, which is built and owned by the Battle Me- 
morial Association, describes the exact line held by the Union forces on 
the third day, and extends southward from the cemetery to Little Round 
Top. Along its length are placed memorial tablets marking important 
positions held by various regiments. The Dorkerty house, which stands 
on the line, just below Ziegler’s Grove, still bears the scars of the terrible 
conflict. Further on we have stopped to rest, where, twenty-four years 
ago, we lay down, to endure the fearful shell shower that came screeching 
over the Codori farm, from the smoking ridge beyond. Near by, the 
clump of trees is yet standing, which served as an objective point to those 
brave Confederates, as they marched over their fallen comrades, on that 
deadly and sullen field. Little Round Top long ago ceased its thunder- 
ings and ejections of flame and smoke; an inconsiderable eminence, 
yet known throughout the world. Along its rugged sides, amid the drift 
boulders, are seen to-day the square cut monuments, commemorating 
heroic deeds. From its height, the eye sweeps over a great part of the 
battle-field. In connection with its historical interest, one is delighted 
with the beautiful landscape that lies spread out before him—“ a fit 
amphitheatre indeed for such a mighty combat.” 

West of this Sinai of Gettysburg, and but a short distance from its 
foot, is the memorable wheat-field, now a barren and sterile pasture, as if the 
harvest of blood once reaped there had made it henceforth accursed. 
Ramstead, mullein and wild carrot blossom only among the depauperate 
grass-blades. The buzzards have not forgotten their feast once spread 
before them, on this fateful ground. A few still hover over it, high in 
air, moving in extended circles, with a dignified graceful flight, thus be- 
lying their mean, repulsive habits. 

We have turned to walk along the cross-road, leading to the Emmets- 
burg Pike, with eyes alert to identify old landmarks, and the exact spot 
where our regiment filed in to join in the sports of the grim pic-nic, on 
the second day. Every cot and farmhouse is a monument, and their 
owners’ names will live in history, as long as the ghastly and ugly tourna- 
ment of the nation, performed on their grounds, isremembered. The old 
Northern and Sopthern soldiers now call at the Abraham Trostle house 
with more ceremony than in former years. Mrs. Trostle still lives, a 
rubicund and stout Dutch lady, who, as we questioned her, could not 
enlighten us on any little interesting episode that must have happened 
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about the premises, during the engagement. “All I know is, that it was 
a bad time,” said she, with the air of one that still bore a grudge to both 
sides for disturbing her hitherto contented and uneventful life. The 
present proprietor of the Trostle farm, by digging almost anywhere may 
turn up a ball, and seems as anxious to sell his crop of missiles, for relics, 
as he would any vegetable product. Near the barn is a large boulder, 
and an aged butternut standing close to it, where General Sickles was. 
wounded. By the gate, an iron tablet tells the passers-by that a Massa- 
chusetts battery once thundered its protests to all unfriendly callers. 

Further. up this cross-road we have paused to sit under a gum tree 
where General Birney’s headquarters were for a short time established. 
Doubtless here, so long ago, he had sent his aid to De Trobriand, with 
the message to move his brigade to the front immediately. It was the 
death summons to many a poor brave fellow that day. How clearly the 
writer remembers the staunch orderly Parker, his gray eyes gleaming, as 
he adjusted for the last time the heavy knapsack which he always carried, 
and gave the command to our company to stand up and be counted. An 
hour after, his sharp eye glazed and we never heard his voice again. 

After taking our latitude we find but little trouble in ascertaining the 
spot where we went into the smoking pandemonium ; just at the left of 
the John Rose farm building, along a stone wall and rail fence, at the 
edge of a white oak wood. A quarter of a century has made but little 
change in the immediate vicinity. The young growth through which we 
marched had grown up to large trees, but the field studded with boulders 
is just the same as when we flew across it, to reach the frail shelter from 
the furious southwest storm of shot and shell. Here we picked up a 
fragment of a rusty shrapnell, which, no doubt, if it could speak, would 
tell a mournful story. Even the earth-worms have not deigned to bury it, 
and it has lain open to the view of pilgrims, all these years unnoticed. 
The chipmunks bark at us from the crevices of the wall, and the melan- 
choly strain of the pewees is heard among the whispering leaves over- 
head, as if they too were thinking of the tragical past. Every tree and 
rock is sacred. We stand to worship them as the Mussulman worships 
his idols at Mecca. Recollections come crowding upon us, as we 
ruminate here in the peaceful shade ; of the intrepid DeTrobriand, as he 
rode undaunted along the line of death, and cheered us with his broken 
English; of Merrill’s courage; of the modest but brave Adjutant 
Roberts, who, before he lost his limb, as Kershaw’s batteries belched 
forth on our flank, and we began to fall back across the wheat-fields, 
amidst the rattle and roar of the panic, urged us not to run. Of the 
lively Butland and the silent Bunker, who made their last short march, 
and then their flight among hundreds of others whose spirits invisibly 
ascended from this very spot. 

Unlike the day of long ago, the sun went down too soon, and left 
us still in meditation. As the stars came out we rode past the peach 
orchard and the Codori farm, along the Emmetsburg Pike, toward the 
borough, feeling that the day in which we had experienced such stirring 
emotions had been one of ten thousand. 
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To make the day more complete with heart memories, it was our 
good fortune on arrival at the hotel to meet General Matthews of the 
fifth Michigan, and a comrade of the old third brigade, who had come 
from his distant home to fight the battle over again. Although we were 
unacquainted during the war, and he was far above us in rank, the asso- 
ciations of the soldier’s life, of hardships endured, of dangers passed, had 
tied so strongly a knot of sympathy and friendship, that we met as 


brothers. 
Horace Lunt. 





BECALMED. 


Oh, wondrous sea! 
Becalmed on thy heaving bosom 
We wait the kindly favoring breezes. 
Many days, with swelling sails and luxurious breath, 
Have we rushed over thy light blue waters ; 
And now stand we listening, marveling, 
At all thy vast greatness, so peaceful. 
In the heavy night around us 
Sighs, moans, and strange creakings suggest 
The wandering spirits lost in thee ; 
And far over thy waters faint sounds 
Do come, as of other worlds. 
A few dim, struggling stars 
But paint the heavy curtained night, 
And a stillness profound reigns supreme. 
Limp and drowsy the watch wait thy pleasure ; 
While aloft is faintly heard the soft pattering 
Of a thousand deft fingers on the flapping sails, 
Peopling the oppressive air. 
In all the ages thy secret thou hast guarded. 
Men go on, ever changing, uncontent ; 
Yet, mercilessly thou bid’st thy time, 
Exacting constant unfailing tribute 
To thy deep insatiate fury. 
So marvel we at thy calm and silence, 
Full well knowing that thy fair face but cloaks 
A quickly changing and treacherous mood. 
The mariner may have all his days, 
His life, on thy fateful bosom ; 
And oft does love thee, but alas! 
He cannot give his trust. 
Unfold thine awful secrets, thy mysteries ; 
Vanish all thy spirits, thy phantoms, 
And things dreaded of men! 
Be not ever the changeless, ruthless sea, 
The fathomless grave of myriads ; 
Thou art of this great universe 
Of the Great God ! 
Oh, wondrous sea ! 

U. 8. 8. Saratoga, at Sea off Bermuda, May, 1883. 
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LONDON LETIER. 


THE critical condition of our Home political affairs is reflected in a serious 
manner in regard to the position of affairs in Eastern Europe, for it ren- 
ders it exceedingly difficult to realize what might be England’s attitude 
in directing her foreign affairs in the present uncertainty as to the state 
of the various parties composing the House of Commons, for there are 
three eventualities that may result therefrom: first, but least likely, an 
appeal to the country might lead to a renewed lease of the Gladstonian 
ministry, which would mean in every likelihood the favoring of the 
Greek claims, opposition to the Porte, and more or less acceptance of 
Russian views. For though this tendency in the management of our 
foreign affairs under the direction of Lord Rosebery has so far been 
lukewarmedly on Conservative lines, this may have been due to the 
absorption of Mr. Gladstone in his Irish problem, and should circum- 
stances gain for him a free hand in these matters, there is 
no reason why he should not revert to his foreign policy of 
1880-5 ; secondly, the formation of a Whig or Moderate Liberal admin- 
istration under Lord Hartington, who, if he held the seals of the For- 
eign Office, would, we must assume, follow out his wavy or vacillating 
line of policy which in 1880-5 landed us in a mass of troubles, and alien- 
ated from us all our well-tried European friends. But it is difficult to 
realize that a Hartington ministry would be found sufficiently strong, 
and possessing a sufficient degree of unanimity of its members, to ena- 
ble it to grapple successfully with the Irish problem—a problem that, by 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, will have been intensified in its complexity ; and 
the Irish question will demand the first and immediate attention of the 
government replacing the present one before it can obtain any credit in 
dealing with foreign subjects. Lastly, an appeal to the country may, 
and certainly ought to, result in a sufficient strengthening of the Conserva- 
tive party to admit of a powerful Conservative administration ; and, judg- 
ing from the beneficial results of the government of the country by the 
Conservatives under the Marquis of Salisbury during the brief space that 
existed between the late Liberal and present Radical administration, 
every Englishman having at heart the honest welfare of his country must 
surely earnestly trust in this most desirable consummation of the present 
crisis. 

A fresh aspect has of late occurred in the present Eastern question, 
and one that promises to add very materially to the difficulties in the way 
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of a peaceful and satisfactory solution of that ever-living vexatious 
matter, by reason of the very natural objection taken by the Prince of 
Bulgaria to his appointment as Governor General being limited to five 
years, or to any fixed period, for,as he argues, in the most conclusive 
manner, such a limitation virtually means renewed troubles in the East 
when the term of his government terminates, for Russia will indubitably 
veto any renewal of his appointment, and she will by that time be fully 
and determinedly prepared to enforce her veto at the sword’s point. 

The Porte is seemingly on the side of Russia, owing to the impossi- 
bility of trusting to England’s support in the event of her opposing Rus- 
sian views under the existent uncertainty of English politics, while Greece 
still maintains her warlike attitude, holding herself ready to strike in the 
moment an outbreak of hostilities between Turkey and Bulgaria occurs, 
which she believes may be brought about at any moment by Prince 
Alexander’s determination to refuse at all hazards the five years’ limita- 
tion clause agreed to by Russia and the Porte. 

The farce of the international fleet watching and threatening the 
Greek fleet is still being played, and presents anything but an edifying 
spectacle to the world at large. 

The speech of Prince Bismarck on the spirit monopoly question in 
the Reichstag, in which he very distinctly hinted at the exceeding possi- 
bility of a second edition of the 1870 war at any moment, and the grave 
condition of affairs among European nations generally, has been further 
intensified by a telegram from Meshed to-day, which states that a serious 
hitch has taken place in the proceedings of the Anglo-Russian Afghan 
Demarcation Commission, developed by a most unexpected and untena- 
ble claim on the part of the Russian commissioners, thus bringing within 
the range of possibilities a renewal of the Afghan troubles of 1884; in 
fact, the prospects of a big row in the East, a fresh Franco-German war, 
or another Anglo-Russian trouble in this year of grace are only too good. 

There is, further, a serious element of future trouble in Europe in the 
existing serious condition of affairs in Belgium, where strikes among the 
Belgian colliers have resulted in dreadful conflicts between the military 
and the mobs, and these socialistic troubles have all the features of 
deadly realism about them happily so entirely absent in the late London 
riots, in that the military have altogether failed to intimidate the mobs by 
actual resort to the use of their fire-arms, for the latter, from all accounts, 
have exhibited the utmost contempt for death and injury from the bullets 
of their countrymen. How it will end it is difficult to foresee ; but unle is 
the Belgian Government takes the promptest and strongest measures, a 
dangerous revolution will ensue, whose flame may spread far and wide. 

In naval and military matters, I have first of all to mention the suc- 
cessful floating of the “ Nordenfelt Gun and Ammunition Company,” the 
shares of which have been subscribed for thirteen times over, and the 
debenture stock four times. The directorate consists of Admiral Sir 
Astley Cooper-Key, G. C. B., late Senior Naval Lord of the Admiralty ; 
General Sir Donald Stewart, G. C. B., late Commander in Chief in India, 
and Mr. Barnett, of Lloyd, Barnett & Bosanquet’s bank, constituting, it 
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need hardly be pointed out, an exceedingly strong board, and of which 
two members are especially qualified for the management of a company 
dealing with guns and ammunition. 

Mr. Thorsten Nordenfelt takes over the management for at least five 
years, but does not require any remuneration until dividends to the ex- 
tent of 15 per cent. have been paid to the shareholders. 

The strength of the company consists, in the outset, in that they take 
over Mr. Nordenfelt’s business from September 30, 1885, thus starting it 
with business in hand for government orders to the extent of £250,000. 

The company being ua fait accompli, these remarks are not by way of 
a puff, but simply the narration of an important event in connection with 
machine guns, as showing by the rapid manner in which the shares were 
snapped up the estimation held by those in the service and by the public 
of the good prospects now and in the future that exist for the develop- 
ment of the machine gun industry. 

Of course, it may be that a new invention of machine guns will at 
some future date be devised which may supersede the systems at present 
adopted ; but, looking to the fact that the practical perfection of a ma- 
chine or other gun invention with all its attendant difficulties in connec- 
tion with the weapon itself, its ammunition, its manipulation in regard to 
sighting and aiming, and its mounting requires an immense amount of 
experimental work, insures to any of the present accepted weapons a long 
period of favor, while those in the business have the great advantage of 
their previous experience. 

In reference to this point, it is only necessary to mention the case of 
the Maxim invention of a machine gun, which by its automatic system of 
firing was at the outset supposed to have struck the knell of the departed 
manufacture of existent weapons of that specie ; but clever and ingenious 
as the Maxim invention undoubtedly is, yet the rifle calibre gun on that 
system has so far failed to find any special favor, and some months, if 
not years, of labor is before it, and much money will be needed before 
the system is practically adapted to the shell-firing gun. 

Experiments are now being conducted privately at Whale Island, 
Portsmouth, the government naval firing ground, with a Maxim 
3-pounder shell gun, as to the results of which the service papers differ 
very materially, one giving a circumstantial account of constant break- 
downs of the crank-shaft in the mechanism, due to the variableness of 
the pressures given by the cartridges; but this statement is flatly con- 
tradicted by the other service papers this week, and though the latter 
accounts are apparently the true version, yet it has always been anti- 
cipated that Mr. Maxim would most probably experience considerable 
trouble in connection with the difficulty experienced in establishing an 
even pressure for each and every cartridge when he came to the firing of 
shell guns. Automatic firing of shell machine guns is advantageous in so 
far as it is supposed to increase very materially the rate of discharge, but 
whether this feature may not be difficult and dangerous to secure, and 
may not be more than counterbalanced by attendant disadvantages to the 
weapon as an efficient fighting implement, requires yet to be demonstrated. 
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While on the subject of machine guns, I may mention that extended 
and exhaustive trials are being made at Aldershot with rifle calibre ma- 
chine guns on different field mountings, to test their practical adapta- 
bility for the military service. This work is being carried out under the 
direction of Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Alison, who has, first of 
all, to determine the effectiveness for service in the field of the small- 
bore machine gun as a shooting arm, then their sphere of usefulness, 
both as a weapon of offense and defense, the best method of securing to 
it an adequate and constant supply of cartridges, and lastly, to decide as 
to the arm of the service to which this weapon most fitly belongs. 

Provided these field experiments are carried out completely and im- 
partially, the results should be prolific of most valuable information, and 
will determine the fate of the rifle calibre machine gun ia regard to its 
more extensive adoption as a military weapon for many years to come. 

I have to record an accident to one of the old pattern Nordenfelt 
four-barrel one-inch guns on board H. M. S. “ Albatross,” belonging to 
the China squadron, resulting in the death of two of the gun’s crew, and 
injury to two of the other crew. No particulars have as yet transpired, 
but it is supposed that the accident was caused by the impinging of the 
point of one cartridge on the cap of another in the barrel immediately 
in front of it, which latter had failed to be extracted, resulting in the 
blowing off of the hopper and possible explosion of one or more cart- 
ridges therein. 

A somewhat similar accident occurred some years since, when these 
guns were first adopted, but Mr. Nordenfelt at once devised a means, so 
that a recurrence of such a mishap was rendered impossible. 

Attempts have been made, and are constantly being made in one of 
the service papers, to run down the Nordenfelt system by stating that the 
1-inch guns are obsolete, by ignoring the fact of there being any shell 
guns on this system, and various other ways; but as a conclusive proof 
of the appreciation held by the English naval authorities of the value of 
the Nordenfelt guns, more than thirteen hundred, including shell guns, 
1-inch guns, and rifle calibre guns, are included in this year’s naval esti- 
mates, and there are also a considerable number of Hotchkiss 6-pound 
and 3-pound shell-firing guns ordered. 

As I have always endeavored to explain, the Hotchkiss and Norden- 
felt single barrel shell guns are both exceedingly practical, valuable weap- 
ons, and that the principal difference exists in regard to the method of 
mounting them, the former having the shoulder-aiming piece the latter 
the wheel-aiming gear; but, as a matter of fact, both can be adapted to 
either of the mountings most desired by the purchaser ; so far, following 
the lead of the captain of the gunnery ship “ Excellent,” the Hotchkiss 
shoulder-piece mounting is preferred, but I venture to predict a different 
verdict when the two systems have been afforded a practical trial on 
active service. 

I am in a position now to be able to place before your readers further 
particulars of the recent quick firing gun competition in Italy. 

Four guns were entered, viz., an Armstrong, an Italian, a Hotch- 
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kiss, and a Nordenfelt gun; the former was not fired, there being no 
ammunition for it, while the Italian weapon, by reason of its low veloc- 
ity, 1,480 f. s., was excused competing with the latter guns. 

The Nordenfelt gun was fired first, and succeeded in obtaining a rate 
of fire when rough aim was taken, and when worked by a crew of un- 
trained men, of 23 and 28 shots per minute, 7. ¢., 18 shots were fired in 
47 seconds, and 16 shots in 34 seconds. The Hotchkiss gun, under the 
same conditions, fired 40 shots in 3 minutes, or at the rate of 13.3 shots 
per minute, and then the men complained of fatigue from the shoulder 
piece. 

The initial velocities of the two guns was for the Nordenfelt, 2,130 
f. s., and for the Hotchkiss, 1,830 f. s. 

At 100 yards range, both guns completely perforated respectively a 
54-inch wrought iron plate, a 4-inch steel (Cammell) plate, a 76-inch 
steel plate at 15° angle to the line of fire. The heavier plates were 
backed with 10 inches of oak. The Nordenfelt gun, by reason of its 300 
f. s. higher velocity, would have evidently penetrated even thicker 
plates. 

After 85 rounds had been fired from the Nordenfelt, ro rounds 
further were discharged in 26 seconds, to test the firing of the gun when 
very hot. 

Both weapons worked very satisfactorily, and it now remains to be seen 
which of them the Italian naval authorities consider the most suited for 
their purposes. 

I am informed that nothing whatever has as yet been attempted in 
experimenting with the Ericsson torpedo gun, and it is now lying stranded 
at the Woolwich arsenal ; but probably something will be done with it 
before the year is much older, though not much faith is placed in its 
proving a practical weapon, owing to its cumbersomeness, its short range, 
and its requiring a special class of ship, nothing more or less than a hab- 
itable floating gun carriage, to render it effective. 

The Paulson torpedo has occupied the attention of naval men of late, 
and the inventor explained the principle of his torpedo at the R. N. S. 
Institution on Friday last. This torpedo automatically steers itself—that 
is, it maintains itself on whatever course it is arranged to be run on, by 
means of a compass card and needle, the latter of which is in elec- 
trical connection with the rudder; but how it is to maintain a straight 
line, supposing it to be carried dodt/y away by a current, is difficult to 
understand. From Mr. Paulson’s description, his torpedo can appa- 
rently do everything but talk, but like other startling inventions in torpe- 
does, its real value can only be gleaned from actual practice, and not from 
the behavior of models in aroom. Mr. Paulson hasconstructed a torpedo 
on his principle, but unfortunately it failed to put in an appearance after 
being sent on an experimental errand. Its chief merit in the inventor's 
eyes is, however, its comparative cheapness, but torpedoes demand 
efficiency before everything. 

At the same meeting the Russell system of electric firing of small arms 
was explained, and proved very interesting, but some time will elapse, I 
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am afraid, before the present mode of firing rifle cartridges will be abol- 
ished and electrical means called in to take its place. The main objection 
to the electric discharge is that if it fail the rifle becomes useless for the 
time necessary to replace the electrical arrangements, but a miss fire now 
means but the waste of a cartridge and loss of time occupied by reloading. 

There is one method of utilizing electricity which it has much sur- 
prised me has so far met with no success in the navy, and that is the 
application of electricity to the propulsion of boats, and I propose to 
consider this at some length in my next letter, as I am now preparing a 
paper on the subject. 

I was shown a fewdays since a Nordenfeldt one inch bullet, which 
had been rolled from a solid bar of steel, and I was much taken with the 
cleverness and utility of this invention, which as is usually the case, Mr. 
Editor, comes from your side of the big pond; these bullets have hitherto 
been cast, then turned down and filed to adjust them to the right dimen- 
sions and to a proper weight, but by the new process all this is effected in a 
single operation, making their manufacture a very much more rapid and 
cheap work ; for instance, an order for these bullets is in hand at the 
government works for £38,000, which the company holding the new 
rolling process patents are prepared to carry out for £25,000; more need 
not be said as to the value of this invention if only the shot prove equal 
in accuracy and penetrative power to the present ones. 

The question of magazine or repeating rifles still occupies the atten- 
tion of military men, more especially on the continent, and doubtless as 
soon as one of the principal European military powers decides on the 
adoption of an arm of this nature, there will be a general rush to a similar 
arm by all of the powers, but there exists a considerable degree of hesita- 
tion in making a final decision, first on account of the ammunition sup- 
ply question, secondly by reason of the plethora of inventions of this 
nature of small arm, which frightens military authorities in making a 
final selection for fear of a new improved weapon being devised far bet- 
ter and more suitable than the one, the at that time best one, they decide 
to adopt. In Germany, 2,000 Mauser magazine rifles have been served 
out to different regiments, as well as others of different inventions, and 
the results of the extended trials on active service with these weapons 
are awaited with considerable anxiety and interest, for if the Germans 
decide to re-arm with a magazine rifle, it will entail the French, Austrians 
and Russians at least doing the same, which means a very heavy outlay 
in money, reaching to some two or three millions sterling. 

The naval estimates for the year 1886-87 were brought on in the 
House of Commons on Monday, the 14th March, and the occasion was 
made exceptionally interesting by the able and telling speech of Captain 
Lord Charles Beresford, R. N., who made a very telling point in proposing 
to take advantage of the present state of the labor market to make Eng- 
land’s first line of defense, the navy, an absolutely effective one, that is to 
say, he desired to secure the concurrence of the House to vote a sum of 
money to be provided by the suspension of the sinking fund for the pur- 
pose of constructing immediately five 5,000-ton cruisers, fifteen of 2,000 
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tons, twenty-one fast gun vessels,a number of sea-going torpedo boats, 
and two torpedo depot ships, which would cost some six millions sterling, 
but which might in better times in the ship-building industry necessarily 
double the outlay. The whole question turned on the financial part of 
his vote, and it was naturally vetoed, but it is indisputable that the gal- 
lant member has done an immense service to the country in stating, as 
a practical man, devotedly interested in his profession, and a patriotic 
Englishman, his impartial opinion as to the needs of the British navy. 

The several estimates for 1886-7 have reached to thirteen millions, 
nearly three millions higher than for 1885-6, but though the naval .pro- 
gramme is undoubtedly an improving one, yet it has the great blot of not 
providing for any fast small gun vessels, or a sufficient number of fast 
cruisers, and further, for the absence of any provision for the completion, 
at the earliest possible date, of the many iron-clads and other vessels now 
in hand, and this seems the great blot of our naval administration. 

Want of space in this letter prevents me from a more complete criti- 
cism of the state and condition of the English navy at this time, and so 
perforce must wait my next. 

I cannot conclude without referring to the most extraordinary event 
that has Jately occurred in connection with the loss of one of the finest 
steamers in the world, viz., in the sinking of the Cunard liner “‘ Oregon :” 
extraordinary in so far as to the doubts that have been experienced as to 
the cause of her sinking : extraordinary in that, as she was able to keep 
afloat for eight hours, no determined and practical steps were taken to 


beach her : extraordinary in that the collision with a small schooner should 
have brought about the sinking of a vessel so replete with all the im- 
provements that modern skill could devise to prevent such a sad disaster 
by means of cellular construction, compartments, powerful pumps, etc.; 
lastly, extraordinary that with so vast a number of souls on board, and 


with so few boats, no lives are reported to have been lost. 
C. SLEEMAN. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Army and Navy Journal, of April 17, appeared the following : 


Tue London Illustrated Military ani Naval Magazine for April contains the follow- 
ing : 

Some months ago the editor of the UnrrepD SERVICE, a leading American Service 
magazine, wrote to me requesting an exchange of journals. I replied to this gentleman’s 
request, informing him that I was quite willing to exchange magazines with him, being at 
all times anxious to cultivate good relations with my confréres in America. I have 
recently received the February number of the UntreEp Service. My attention was drawn 
to an article therein, entitled ‘‘ Mounted Infantry,” by ‘‘ Ubique,” and dated from Willet’s 
Point, presumably in America. It struck me that thearticle by ‘‘ Ubique,” in the Unrrzp 
SERVICE, was very similar to an article which appeared in the first number of this maga- 
zine under the same title. On reference to the number, I found that the entire article, 
which was written by a very able and avcomplished officer of the British Army, Major 
E. Y. H. Hutton, of the King’s Royal Rifles, who organized the mounted infantry, of the 
Egyptian campaign, which ended at Tel-el-Kebir, had been reproduced in the UNITED 
SERVICE, from the first word to the last, as if it were an original article by ‘‘ Ubique,” 
and with no word or sign that it had previously appeared. 

My English and American readers are now asked whether this sort of thing is fair or 
honorable? We shall continue to exchange journals with an institution in America 
which is on the lines of our United Service Institution, but we must, in self-defense, most 
reluctantly decline to further exchange magazines with the UNITED SERVICE, of America. 

I am happy to say that continental journals, almost without exception, quote this 
magazine whenever they publish any part of its contents. As these journals are con- 
stantly doing so, it thereby appears that they do not seek to deny this magazine the credit 
of producing matter of interest to their readers. From the very first it has been my 
earnest endeavor, as the editor, to fully and freely acknowledge the source of the transla- 
tions which, from time to time, appear herein, by giving the name of the foreign journal 
which produced the original article. 

For the information of our English contemporary, it may be well for us to say that 
there is but one T. H. S. Hamersly in the United States, and that he is the publisher of 
the Unrrep SeRVicE MaGazinE. It is unjust to American periodicals to hold them, as a 


class, in any way responsible for the vagaries of Mr. Hamersly. 

We are much obliged to the editor of the Army and Navy Journal for 
reproducing the above, since the outraged feelings of the esteemed editor 
of the London /iustrated Military and Naval Magazine have not per- 
mitted him to communicate with us on the subject before judging and 
publishing us to be guilty of plagiarism ; nor has he seen fit to send us 
the April number of his vaiuable magazine, so that his strictures could 
be brought to our notice. If he will examine his letter-book at the date 
of November 11, 1885, he will find that we did not exchange with him 
until that date, and that the first numbers of his magazine which we 
received were Nos. 16 and 17 (October and November, 1885). We did 
not, indeed, have charge of the UNITED SERVICE at the time the first 
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number of his magazine appeared, and from which the offending article 
is said to have been copied. 

Some time in February, 1885, we received a manuscript entitled 
“How Lord Wolseley Lost the V. C.,” from a person signing himself 
H. S. Kirwan, the letter being dated at Willet’s Point, N. Y., which, for 
the benefit of our English cousins, we will state is the Engineer Depot 
of the United States Army. Mr. Kirwan desired that the article in ques- 
tion should appear over the nom de plume of “Ubique,” and we saw no 
good reason why such a request should not be granted. 

Not being a commissioned officer, we concluded that he was an en- 
listed man or civilian attaché at that post, and an Englishman, as we 
judged by the style of his article. As his rank made no difference to us, 
however, and the article was an interesting and well-written one, we ac- 
cepted it, and it appeared in the May, 1885, UNITED SERVICE. 

After that date Mr. Kirwan sent us several articles relating to life in 
the British Army, which we did not consider equal to his first or worthy 
of publication. On May 30, 1885, he wrote us: “* * * Tam engaged 
writing a military article ow on ‘ Mounted Infantry,’ but it will take me 
at least three weeks to finish it.” On July 28, 1885, he again wrote : 
«* * * J have my article on ‘Mounted Infantry’ready. * * * If 
you say so I will send on ‘ Mounted Infantry’ for your perusal.” 

The article was sent, received, read, and judged an able and inter- 
esting one, and was therefore accepted, and we still have his manuscript 
in our possession. 

There can be no question in the mind of any candid and unpreju- 
diced person who has read the UNITED SERVICE under our own or the 
former management, that had its editors known or suspected that an 
article offered as original had been deliberately copied or rehashed from 
any other source they would have permitted it to appear inprint. It has 
been the invariable rule of the UNITED SERVICE, when an article has 
been reproduced from another magazine or paper, to distinctly state the 
fact, and give due credit for it. 

The editor of the ///ustrated Military and Naval Magazine has been 
hasty and discourteous in his judgment of us in this matter ; but we feel 
sure that when he learns the facts of the case he will make the amende 


honorable. 


It seems that all expectation of an increase in the regular army at 
present is doomed to disappointment. Congress has refused to add to 
its numbers. There has long been a bitter complaint among the most 
experienced officers that the army is inadequate to the work required of 
it, particularly on the western frontier, and in the threatened or actual 
troubles with the Indians. The force has constantly been divided into 
small detachments, which have been compelled to deal with many times 
their numbers, under conditions of warfare peculiarly dangerous and 
distressing. And nothing in military record is more honorable than the 
miracles of toil and danger which attest the bravery of the officers and 
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men engaged in these operations ; burdens, however, which a great and 
wealthy nation should never impose upon its soldiers. 

Besides this, the increase of dangerous and turbulent elements among 
us has more than ever emphasized the need of trained and disciplined 
troops not likely to sympathize with the disorders which they might be 
called upon to suppress. 

These considerations, and others which we will not dwell upon, urged 
an increase of the regular army, and a bill was introduced into Congress 
raising the effective force to 30,000 men. The bill was thrown out, and 
its rejection has been the occasion for a display of demagogism about 
the cheapest and most contemptible that has ever disgraced the Senate 
of the United States. Instead of replying to the solid arguments in 
favor of increasing the effectiveness of the army, and relieving brave 
soldiers of an undue burden, the hypocritical and demagogic cry was 
raised that the proposed additional force was to be used to put down the 
laboring men of the country in their efforts to improve their condition! 
And so the bill was voted down, and the hard-worked officers and men of 
the army must continue to do their duty under the harshest possible con- 
ditions. We have said that the cry against this bill was hypocritical and 
demagogic, for we do not suppose that those who uttered this ridiculous 
bosh believed what they said ; but even allowing them to have been sin- 
cere in these utterances, it is profoundly mortifying that a majority of 
the Senate should have been influenced for a moment by such talk, and 
voted against the judgment of the best officers of the army. 

Besides, the outcome of this discussion was an insult, by implication 
at least, to the President and military profession. For it was equivalent 
to saying that the army was likely to be used—unlawfully used—against 
American citizens. This could be done only by the orders of the Presi- 
dent, and there is no ground for believing that he would dream of such 
a thing ; and as to the officers of the army, no men have shown them- 
selves more loyal to constitutional freedom, or more ready to subordinate 
military to civic power than they, from Washington, who laid down his 
sword at Annapolis, to Grant, who sheathed his sword at Appomatox. 

On the other hand, do these senators insist that, if so-called Amer- 
ican citizens break out into open violence, it shall always be considered an 
outrage to employany part of the regular army to suppress such disor- 
der? Yet that would be the logical deduction from their position. No 
—the whole thing is a cowardly truckling to the foreign vote, which is the 
cancerous curse of American politics. 

To this must be added that this sort of demagogism can be indulged 
in without much trouble from the soldiers of the regular army, because 
they are a class of American citizens who are the constituents of nobody 
in particular. ; 


THE present session of Congress has seen the demand for an International 
Copyright Law brought forward with more than usual urgency. Almost 
all the American authors of any note have united in petitions for its 
passage, and Mr. James R. Lowell has made a speech before the com- 
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mittee in charge of the bill, which has thus far been unanswered, and it 
seems to us unanswerable. The point is that the United States are too 
great a nation to authorize literary stealing. Of course, the pirates 
have lifted up their voices in a concerted wail over the proposed depriva- 
tion of the people of cheap reading, and an attempt has been made to 
complicate the question with thetariff. But brushing all these extraneous 
matters aside, it is a question of simple right, and as such should be con- 
stantly presented in its lowest terms. 

Congress is called upon to decide whether it has sufficient sense of jus- 
tice to provide a law which will require those who use the works of for- 
eign authors to pay for them, at the same time securing to American 
authors adequate compensation wherever their books are used in foreign 
lands. This merely provides that a writer shall have the same chance of 
profiting by his brains that an inventor has ; and so far it has been 
impossible to obtain this simple measure of justice, and we think the 
chances are against the bill passing this session; and the United States 
are likely to remain the great protector of literary piracy. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN, 


New edition, revised and with additions. With numerous Maps and 
Portraits not given in original edition. Two vols., 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $5.00. 


This edition of General Sherman’s memoirs has been thoroughly revised, and contains 
two new chapters and important appendices. Fifteen maps and several portraits not 
given in the first edition enrich the present issue. The portraits consist of engravings 
on steel of Generals Sherman, Thomas, Schofield aud McPherson, and a phototype group 
of corps commanders. The new chapter at the end of the work, entitled ‘‘ After the 
War,” throws light on recent controversies in regard to President Johnson’s purpose in 
wishing to send General Grant to Mexico. The appendices contain numerous letters from 
army commanders bearing upon events of the war. Although enlarged, the price of this 
edition has been reduced. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Roses or SHapow. A NoveL. By T. R.SuLLiIvan. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


The reader may find it to be a pleasant little intellectual exercise, in taking up this 
novel, to try to get some definite idea what its title, ‘‘ Roses of Shadow,” means, taken by 
itself, and then what is its precise application to the story to which it is attached. If he 
has done this preliminary work to his satisfaction he will be much encouraged to attempt 
the solution of Mr. Emerson’s Brahma. 

Coming to the novel itself, we find that the scene is in the City of Boston and suburbs, 
and that the action revolves around two persons of main interest, Mr. Gilbert Marvin and 
Miss Helena Bromfield. Miss Bromfield is the only child of a retired sea captain, who is 
very fond of his daughter, and is afraid of some one’s marrying her and taking her away 
from him. Mr. Marvin has been allowed the privilege of their society, while traveling in 
Europe, upon the understanding that he is not a marrying man. At the close of their 
short companionship Marvin and Miss Bromfield find themselves in love with each other, 
though nothing has been said about any such thing. At the opening of the story Miss 
Bromfield is engaged to Ambrose Maitland, wholly unworthy of her, and Marvin and she 
have nothing of importance to do with each other during the remainder of the tale. Jack 
Ellison, a friend of Marvin, invites him to his father’s house in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, where he meets Miss Gerard, who does the chief wickedness uf the book. She is a 
person of uncertain antecedents, who has entered the Ellison household as a governess, bas 
secured a general ascendency over the establishment, and has even “the power of the 
keys.” Jack Ellison proceeds to fall in love with her, but is rejected, and wears a woe- 
begone face throughout the rest of the story. A Mr. Musgrave, brother of Mrs. Ellison 
and a man of wealth, a stately personage of glossy respectability, of the highly polished 
boots, silk hat and gold-headed cane type, next pays court to Miss Gerard and arranges a 
clandestine marriage with her. Meanwhile she bewitches Marvin and comes as near lov- 
ing him as her nature will adm‘t. On the morning appointed for her secret marriage she 
leaves the Ellison mansion, meets Marvin, walks with him in a little cemetery, and 
brings him nearly to the point of confession of love when a sister of Miss Gerard, whose 
existence she had absolutely denied, appears, proves Miss Gerard a liar and a sham, and 
drives Marvin from her in disgust. Miss Gerard then proceeds to the railway station to 
keep her appointment with Musgrave, who fails to appear. The reason is that he has 
been knocked over with apoplexy at his house upon learning from Jack Ellison that Miss 
Gerard is, as he believes, engaged to Marvin. Upon learning of Musgrave’s death, Miss 
Gerard wanders off to Niagara, falls into the water, and is sweptaway. Captain Brom- 
field is deprived of much of his property in order to show Maitland’s real selfishness, and 
make him let go of Miss Bromfield, which clears her of all entanglements. Bruni, a good- 
hearted Italian painter, brings Marvin and her together in his studio, where she is having 
her portrait painted, first hiding her behind a curtain, upon the announcement of Mar- 
vin’s coming, and then skillfully directing the conversation with him to the possibility of 
his marrying Miss Bromfield, and upon Marvin’s strong declaration that he will never do 
any thing of the kind, the artist draws the curtain and shows the lady in question sitting 
before her whilom lover. A grand clasp then takes place without further words, and the 
story ends. 

This novel is written in good English ; the characters are not numerous enough to clog 
the story ; the conversations are bright for the most part, and natural, but with the excep- 
tion of the two chief personages, we have found it difficult to feel much interest in anybody 
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except Bruni, the Italian painter, who is very well drawn, and does a great deal of good 
work in the story, besides that which he puts on his canvas. 

The chief objection to be made to this novel, which is a type of an increasing class, is 
that our attention is occupied from beginning to end in the action, and chiefly the love- 
making, of the subordinate characters, in whom we feel only a slight interest, while the 
two persons whom we care most about have nothing to say to each other of a romantic 
character throughout the story, and hardly meet in fact. Five years after the story 
proper ends, Marvin and Helena, in a victoria, drive by the club-house in Boston, where 
the story begins, and we find out from members of the club that they are married. We 
are glad to hear of it, and hope they are living happily, but we feel that we have been 
defrauded of a reasonable amount of romance and love-making on the part of these people, 
and we feel that we ought to demand back from the publishers the money paid for the 
book. We are given the central hollow of the cake instead of the cake for which we had 
set our mouth. The cavity of the well is commended to our lips in place of the water 
thereof. It is too much of a Barmecide feast, from which we rise as hungry as we sat 
down. We should not care very much for the play of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” if Romeo and 
Juliet did not meet during its progress and made no love to each other whatever. Making 
these deductions, the novel may be recommended to the reader. w.cM 

. C. Macy. 


Nosie BLoop. A NovEL. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 

Archibald Malmaison was the last story of Mr. Julian Hawthorne which we had the 
discomfort of reading. It was a study of the horrible which long left an unpleasant 
impression. Perhaps it will be urged that an impression so abiding is evidence of the 
thoroughness of the work done in that ghastly composition. Allowing this, the question 
may fairly be asked, why do it at all? Why add to the inevitable troubles of life any such 
dismal creations ¢ 

It was with these reflections that we took up ‘“‘ Noble Blood.” It has served very 
effectually to take the bad taste of the other story out of the mouth. *‘ Noble Blood” is 
avery bright, well finished and entertaining tale. To be sure, there isa dash of the horrible 
iB it; but that relates to an event which happened long ago—the readers of Roger’s 
«‘ Italy” are well acquainted with the same sort of transaction—and there is a ghostly mys- 
tery which is cleared up in a way to make all young men, ana their elders, too, by the 
way, wish they had been ‘‘ haunted” in the same delicious manner. 

Mr. Owen Ambr ose, an American painter, upon arriving in a village in Ireland 
whither he goes for artistic purposes, looking up to an ancient tower, sees at one of the 
upper windows what, according to ail the probabilities of the situation, must have been 
the face of a ghost. The face, however, was by no means spectral, but a most charming 
one of flesh and blood, as it seemed to Mr. Ambrose, and sets him on a quest to pluck 
the heart out of the mystery. In order to do this, he hires two rooms in the tower 
in question, and takes as his studio the particular room from the window of which the 
‘* ghost” had looked upon him. To this tower he is introduced by Miss Fitzgerald, who is 
a member of the family owning the place. She is a maiden of advanced maturity, lit- 
erary and poetical, with that shril] exhilaration of manner which is supposed to imply a 
girlish excitement arising from the opening wonders of life and romance. She is capitally 
drawn, and is a type of a good-sized class. 

The artist sets up his easel in the haunted town, and the ‘‘ ghost ” resolves itself into a 
splendid beauty—Miss Cadogna—niece of Miss Fitzgerald, and residing in the house with 
her mother and aunt. The young lady is a person whom we are glad to know, besides 
her extreme loveliness, affable, vivacious, frank and hearty, one whom every man is 
bound to fall in love with at sight. This, of course, Ambrose does, but finds that his 
suit is obstructed by the fact that Miss Cadogna, of Italian descent, though her family 
has long been resident in Ireland, conceives her standing to have been impaired by the 
fact that her ancestors had been in business, and so as her own blood is not noble accord- 
ing to the laws of heraldry, she must marry noble blood, and expects to bring that con- 
summation to pass through a young Italian duke whois hovering near by in his yacht. 
At the moment she is about to go off with the Duke, and become a Duchess, Ambrose 
finds from an old book which she takes out of an old cabinet in his studio and gives to him 
to read, that she is of an ancient Venetian family, and that her own blood is noble enough 
to satisfy the most aristocratic demands. Upon this she rejects the Duke and chooses the 
American artist whom she really loves, and Mr. Ambrose gets a wife worth the having. 

Ambrose is an admirable fellow, easy, self-contained, cordial, generous, acting with 
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great consideration and delicacy under circumstances the most trying, a thorough gentile- 
man as well as a fine artist, and everybody must be pleased with his final success. 
The subordinate characters, the boy Jim and the maid Mary, are excellently drawn, 


and we are glad to have them aout. 
We heartily congratulate the author on this delightful little story, and hope he will 


soon give us some more of the same kind. W. C. Macy. 


Russia’s PowEr OF ATTACKING INDIA. By CHARLES Marvin, Author of ‘ The 
Russians at the Gates of Herat,” etc. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 


If Russia gets the better of England in the rivalry for oriental aggrandizement, there 
will be one Englishman, at least, whose conscience cannot reproach him with having 
neglected to warn his countrymen against such a discomfiture—and that Englishman is 
Charles Marvin. There isno man who better understands the military resources of Rus- 
sia, her schemes of far-reaching conquest, the geographical conditions of her eastward 
advance, and the ins and outs of the whole range of her diplomacy. No man, too, better 
understands the resources of England for checking the advance of Russia toward her 
splendid Indian possessions, the forces available in India herself, and the conditions of 
their most effective employment, the inevitable commercial loss to England in the event 
of Russian predominance in the East, and the dangerous troubles likely to appear within 
the limits of Great Britain herself as a sequence of such an ascendency. Mr. Marvin is 
well acquainted as well with the obstructions among Englishmen to a vigorous eastern 
policy, the timidity of English politicians, a readiness to put off any adequate provision 
to meet a crisis in the affairs of India until the crisis be actually upon them and a cnild- 
like confidence in the promises and pledges of Russia. 

The pamphlet before us is addressed to the English people. It is short, having only 32 
pages. Itis written in the clearest style, andis without any attempt at rbetorical em- 
bellishment. It is the utterance of a man fully alive to the dangers which are menacing 
England’s tenure of power in India, and it is packed full of information bearing directly 
on the subject. A number of maps give a clear idea of the geographical relations of the 
two powers. 

Mr. Marvin’s main point is that Russia is aiming now at the possession of Herat, as a 
position most convenient for threatening India, or rather not so much Herat itself as the 
vast camping ground around it. This ground is capable of supporting an army of from 
100,000 to 250,000 men, who in the absence of such an advantageous position, must be 
kept at the Caspian, 1,000 miles further west, while its possession would bring the Russian 
forces within 150 miles of the English outposts at Quetta. 

Mr. Marvin shows that even now by her railway system Russia could move troops from 
the Caspian to the front in forty-eight hours, while England could not send troops to 
Quetta in less than a month, even with the Suez Canal unobstructed; that there is now no 
desert between the Russian advance and India; that Russia is at the threshold of the 
richest provinces of Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, that many of Russia’s conquests 
which have been derided as barren, have, in reality, become exceedingly profitable; ard that 
in this struggle Russia must at all risks be kept out of Constantinople, whence she would 
extend her conquests to Asia Minor and threaten England’s line to India: Furthermore 
it is made clear that Russia can move 250,000 troops from the Caspian, all Russian and 
all trustworthy, while England would have about 75,000 English soldiers, with whom to 
confront her and 125,000 natives more or less treacherous. The argument that the fierce 
Afghan tribes would prove a formidable obstacle to a Russian movement upon India is 
shown to be illusory. The three famous passes into India through the Suleiman range— 
the Khyber, the Bolan, and the Gomal—Mr. Marvin says must be multiplied into three 
hundred, any one of which Russia could choose were she allowed to approach this range. 

In arguing for Candahar as the position best suited for checking the Russian advance, 
Mr. Marvin says : ‘‘ Supposing an army of 100,000 Russian troops marching upon India 
from Sarakhs and Herat, which do you think would be the best course to adopt—to divide 
the English army of 100,000 troops (I use the number for example) into 300 parts and 
let the whole Russian army attack any one of those 300 parts in the passes, where the 
Russians would, of course, be 300 to 1, or mass the 100,000 English troops in some spot in 
Sront of the passes, where they could arrest and fight the 100,000 Russians on equal terms ? 
Obviously, the latter would be the better plan; the more so, because side by side with 
those 300 passes are hundreds of mountain paths and sheep tracks, enabling the Russian 
force, 300 to 1, to slip some of its men round to the rear of our weak detachments and 
capture the passes held. Well, Wolseley and Roberts, England’s two foremost generals, to 
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‘quote no others, are agreed that we must never let Russia get to those passes, but fight her 
in the open before she reaches them ; in other words, we must fight her at Candahar. 
* Whenever the Russians march on Herat we must certainly occupy Candahar, unless we 
intend te give up India or allow it to be taken from us.’ Lord Wolseley, 1880.” ; 

The fundamental principle of the defense of India is that Russia should never be allowed 
to acquire Herat before the war began, and that any attempt to do so must at once be 
made known to Russia as a casus belli, Moreover, should Russia secure Herat, she would 
soon be able to push her way southward through a few hundred tribemen to the Persian 
Gulf, “‘ and establish a naval station distant only a few days’ sail from Bombay and the 
Suez Canal Route.” : 

In recounting the elements of weakness arising out of the people of India itself, Mr. 
Marvin acknowledges the existence of a hatred to England, which that power has an 
eminent genius for exciting, and puts the case rather mildly when he says: “ To all 
except bigoted politicians it must be obvious that among 250,000,000 Orientals, different 
in every respect from ourselves, there must be some who hate us, or would like to see a 
change, or who would accept Russian pay to plot against us. * * * Let us clear our 
minds of cant. Our statesmen have kept India for us all along, not because of the good 
we do the country, but on account of the profit we get from it.” 

Mr. Marvin dwells on the profit derived from the Indian trade, and the attacks which 
Russia has already made on that trade, and draws a startling picture of the results in 
England if the manufactures and commerce connected with India were destroyed. 

The writer of this pamphlet insists that the promises and even the treaties made by 
Russia are not worth the paper they are written on ; that through all negotiations and in 
all the intervals in the diplomatic treatment of this question, Russia is pushing steadily 
toward her goal ; and that the English statesmen and the English people are foolish to 
the last degree if they allow themselves to treat this question in any other way than in 
the light of the facts which he presents. 

Of course, on neither side of this rivalry is there any ‘pretence to any other than selfish 
motives ; but we are sure that, taking the situation as we find it, there can hardly be any 
hesitation on the part of an American between the success of a hideous despotism like the 


government of Russia and a progressive constitutional government like that of England. 
W. C. Macy. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous disorders. 

It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental overwork, in 
forgetfulness, in sleeplessness and loss of energy. 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young persons, as it 
gives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips ; it insures sound teeth, glossy hair, hand- 
some nails and smooth, fine skin, so that these become an inheritance for later years. 

‘‘ Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation and pruves ‘the 
survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismarck). Physicians alone have prescribed uver a 
million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 
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